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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


VERY prophecy about the U.S. Presidential 
Election was wrong. There was a “landslide, 
but it was on the other side. Mr. Hoover is not 
a imaginative man, but were he Mr. Al Smith 
himself he could scarcely have dreamed of so 
overwhelming a Republican victory. Out of 
$31 electoral votes, 444 have been cast in his 
favour; only 87 went to Mr. Smith. The Demo- 
cratic candidate lost much of the ‘‘Solid South,” 
was supposed to belong to his 
party for all time, and even his own State of 
New York, of which he has been four times 
Governor, voted against him. Even so, his defeat 
i$ not nearly so crushing as it appears’ to be. 
His total of 87 electoral votes is the lowest on 
Mord, but he received the largest Democratic 
poll: that has ever been registered. Ours is not 
the only country where the electoral system is 
not tel representative. 


In effect Mr. Smith’s defeat is annihilating, .but 
the preponderance of votes won for Mr. Hoover in 
the Electoral College is not reflected in the actual 
figures of votes cast by the electorate. Mr. Smith 
polled 18,000,000 votes, as against Mr. Hoover’s 
22,000,000. Mr. Smith’s Roman Catholicism 
turned all the’ Puritan elements against him, 
his ‘‘provincialism”’ dismayed all the social snobs, 
and his dislike of Prohibition must have aroused the 
hostility of the enormous new women’s electorate. 


Last, but not least, voters probably hoped that, 


by supporting’ Mr. Hoover, they would assure 
continuation of the country’s present material 
prosperity: prosperity had come under Repub- 
licanism and was therefore attributed to Repub- 
licanism. President Coolidge, once known as 
“ Silent Cal,’’ is garrulous when compared with 
his successor, but Mr. Hoover has acted while 
others talked, and it should prove to Europe’s 
advantage that he has acquired so extensive a 
knowledge of international affairs. 
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It was wise to frame the King’s Speech so 
that it began by expressing satisfaction with the 
Kellogg Pact and the promise of ‘‘full support’’ 
to the League and the furtherance of its work 
for disarmament. In the House of Lords, the 
Government’s spokesman, Lord Salisbury, refer- 
ring to the Anglo-French compromise, said : 
‘* Undoubtedly that naval arrangement is at an 
end.” The prominence given in the Press to 
this statement is an interesting indication of the 
general uneasiness which the compromise had 
caused. Members of the Government are now 
keenly alive to the country’s distrust of their 


pact policy. 


Lerd Cushendun, who ate humble pie the other 
day by recanting his expressed faith in the con- 
tinuance of the old entente (a recantation that 
was promptly applauded in the German Press) 
proceeded on Wednesday in the House of Lords 
t© amplify his own. statement and that of Lord 
Salisbury to which we have referred. Not only 
-was the naval pact dead, but the Government 
‘were not in any way committed to the concession 
on military reservists. This is something new, 
and we are glad to have it; but Lord Cushendun 
went on to admit that, in practice, having con- 
ceded the point once it would be difficult if not 
impossible not to concede it again. It may be 
true, as he argued, that the remainder of the 
Continent being agreed on the French view on 
this matter, the British view would sooner or 
later have to come into line: but it is not true 
that by so doing the cause of disarmament would 
be furthered. It is the cause of armament that 
would benefit. If the principle is to be surren- 
dered it should be surrendered as the price of 
some substantial quid pro quo. 


Parliament opened on the two notes that will 
govern the political situation from now to the 
General Election—unemployment and foreign 
affairs. The time of the House is to be given up 
almost wholly to Local Government Reform, 
but it is not this that the country will be think- 
ing of and that will decide the result of the polls. 
The Government are right to contemplate, as 
they do, a platform campaign to explain the 
de-rating and local reform schemes, for they are 
bold constructive schemes and will win support 
af they are understood—though to explain them 
to the uninitiated will be extremely difficult. A 

ood Budget in the spring may likewise prove 

pful. But it will be what is happening in 
the country and outside it, not what is happen- 
ing in Parliament, that will determine the course 
of the election. 


Elsewhere we examine party prospects. 
Ashton has shown that Conservatives must 
expect heavy losses. If they are wise they will 
be prepared for worse than they are likely to 
get: better that than the complacency which 
still sits too easily on some shoulders. We shall 
be no party to panic: we look steadily forward 
to a Conservative Administration next autumn, 
with a healthy majority. But we are well aware 
that it will have to be fought for and we, for 
our part, are not going to make the mistake of 
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dominant issue is unemployment: the figures 
are frightful—a quarter of a million greater ‘thay 
this time last year—and they continue to rige 
A bad winter is ahead of us, and a bad winte 
for trade means a bad winter for governments, 
We had hoped that the King’s Speech would 
foreshadow something more definite to deal with 
unemployment. Let the Government make no 
mistake about it: this is the most serious menage 
they have to face. 


We are experiencing an epidemic of political 
crises. During the past few days Governments 
have resigned in France, Rumania, Portu 

Latvia and the Union of South Africa. The 
manner in which the Radical-Socialists haye 


is contemptible. It strengthens our conviction 
that, from the point of view of internal politics 
M. Poincaré, with his dogged honesty and 
energy, stands head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries. We have no sympathy fo 
M. Herriot and the three other Radical-Socialis 
members of the Poincaré Government, who left 
their Party conference at Angers happy in the 
conviction that their continuance in office was 
sanctioned, only to find on arrival in Paris that 
M. Caillaux had persuaded the Conference to 
demand their resignation. They have been 
punished for their attempt to face both ways, 
Our sympathy goes to the French people, whose 
politicians act with so complete a disregard for 
wider national issues. Although M. Poincaré 
stands for French military hegemony, people in 
this country would willingly learn that he had 
agreed to form a new ministry. 


The South African crisis has been threatening 
for a long time. It has come to a head over a 
dangerous issue. Last July the Labour Party 
split, and expelled its former leader, Colonel 
Creswell, and Mr. Boydell, another member of 
the Hertzog Government. The only Labour 
Party Minister who was not excommunicated was 
Mr. Madeley, and he has now, in turn, been 
expelled from the Government for having tt 
ceived a deputation from a native union against 
General Hertzog’s express wish. In view of the 
bitter hostility between Colonel Creswell and 
Mr. Madeley, it might seem natural that General 
Hertzog should turn the latter out of his 
Cabinet at the first opportunity, and, by putting 
in his place Mr. Sampson, a very prominent 
trade union leader, the Premier has made it 
impossible for Mr, Madeley to appear as @ 
martyr to the cause of trade unionism, But the 
danger of the situation lies in the desire of Mt 
Tielman Roos, Minister of Justice, to make the 
native question an election issue, and Mr 
Madeley’s expulsion may be the prelude to a very 
harmful outbreak of white-against-black feeling: 


The Rumanian political crisis is on the whole 
a welcome one, It is stated that M, Vintila 


Bratianu’s sudden resignation surprised evety- 
body in Bucarest, The most surprising feature 
of the situation is not that he has resigned, but 
that he has been able to cling to office for 9 
long, since he lacks the dominating personality 


under-estimating the strength of the enemy, The 


which enabled his brother Ion to play 


the par 
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of dictator. Were it not that peasants are by 
their nature conservative, Dr. Maniu’s National 
Peasant Party would have ended the Alba Julia 
Conference of last May by marching on the 
capital and overthrowing the Liberal Govern- 
ment, Regency or no Regency. Now, on the 
eve of the conclusion of the long negotiations 
for an international loan, M. Bratianu has pro- 
posed resignation and his proposal has been 
accepted. Whether the Regency succeeds in 
bringing about the formation of a Coalition 
Government or whether Dr. Maniu forms his 
own ministry, important changes in Rumania’s 
policy are inevitable. 


It is, in fact, not only a government, but a 
regime, which disappears in Rumania. The 
Liberal Party—perhaps the most reactionary of 
any political party in Europe—has used every 
means, legal or illegal, to remain in power, and 
it has still to be seen to what extent the collapse 
ofthe Party in Bucarest will bring about the collapse 
of its peasant banks and other systems whereby 
it won votes for itself in the country. But an 
oriental regime could not last indefinitely in a 
country to which, by the peace treaties, enormous 
new territories accustomed to the relatively demo- 
cratic Western European ideas of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire had been added. It might be 
said, in fact, that, by claiming in Paris so much 
of Transylvania to which he was not really 
entitled, the late M. Ion Bratianu was leading 
his Party and all it stood for to suicide. Dr. 
Maniu is inexperienced and will make mistakes, 
but he stands for something much more healthy 
than the Bratianu conception of government. 


The All-India Committee of the Indian 
National Congress has given its approval to the 
Nehru report in favour of a Dominion constitu- 
tion for India—with a preamble of its own affirm- 
ing the decision of the Madras Congress that 
“complete independence is the goal of the Indian 
people.” Such are the politicians whom the 


Simon Commission is expected to conciliate. To 
all but them it is obvious that a condition of self- 
government in India must be an assurance that 
India means to remain within the Empire. It 
would be insane in the British interest and a 
crime towards the mass of the Indian population 
lo give self-government to an India making for 
complete independence. But that, whether a 
seriously intended policy or a piece of bravado, is 
the declared programme of the principal National- 
i Organization in the country. The one proper 
answer is a flat refusal by the Simon Commission 
have anything to do with those who subscribe 
10 such a programme. 


Two events of interest in the world of transport 
have occurred during the week. After an all- 
night sitting the London County Council 
‘pproved on Wednesday morning the scheme 
& handing over the tramways to the Under- 
ground Combine. The Daily Herald described 
the opposition as “ Battling for the People's 
famways'’; if the tramways are really the 
4 oh then no doubt the people will be glad 
10 be relieved of the liability, The battle will 


Mow be transferred to Parliament. The other 


item is the announcement that the railway com- 
panies are to seek powers to organize air lines 
or to co-operate with existing ones. This is by 
a long way the most far-seeing and imaginative 
thing the railways have yet done, and seems to 
prove that at last they really are awake. At the 
moment such development could not be extensive, 
but no doubt the companies have learnt their 
lesson and do not mean to be handicapped by 
aerial competition as they were for so long by 
road competition. When vertical flight is a 
reality, by the way, the roofs of railway termini, 
reconstructed, might make useful central air- 
stations. 


What is the explanation of the discrepancy 
between the price of low-grade tea in the market 
and the price charged by retailers? The market 
has notoriously been glutted by the over-pro- 
duction of the growers, with the result that 
prices there have fallen by about 4d. a pound as 
compared with last year’s average. But retail 
prices seem generally unaltered. Even as regards 
higher grades of tea there are in the market the 
conditions which should mean a decline in retail 
prices, with little or no recognition by retailers 
of what is due to their customers. There must 
be some agency which keeps up retail prices, 
and there appears to be a case for enquiry. 
Possibly part of the explanation may be that certain 
great distributors have been able to persuade the 
public that their special teas are of qualities 
unaffected by over-production, but it is plain 
that such claims are unfounded. Virtually all 
tea, and certainly all sold for ordinary middle- 
class use, should be substantially cheaper in the 
shops than it is. 


The reported discovery of a hoard of £12,000, 
which it has been suggested is the property 
of policemen who have taken bribes from 
night club proprietors, is commentary enough 
on the unqualified testimonials given to 
the entire Metropolitan police by certain 
smug  witmesses before the Commission, 
All that we are concerned to say about the matter 
at this stage is that indignation should not fix on 
the delinquent policemen without regard to the 
origin of the evil. If the policemen took the bribes 
they took them because they were offered, 
and they were offered not because night 
club proprietors are very exceptionally 
vicious, but because their large  clientéle, 
which is fairly representative of London’s 
upper and middle class population, sees no 
real harm in evading the restrictions. Legislation 
and regulation have gone beyond the point up 
to which the average man and woman are willing 
to accord them their moral support, Given a public 
three-fourths of which sees no great wrong in 
getting round certain restrictions, bribes will 
inevitably be offered to those charged with 
enforcing the restrictions. Of course they should 
not be accepted; of course those who accept them 
should be severely punished; but may we not 
add, of course the kind of legislation and regula. 
tion which give opportunities for such bribery 
ought to be modified? Surface morality pur- 
chased at the cost of bribery and blackmail and loss 
of respect for law is bought too dear. ~ 
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THE SHADOW OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTION 


NLY Labour in the reassembled Parlia- 
@ ment shows any signs of exhilaration, and 

already some of its confident supporters 
are beginning to apportion among themselves 
the offices in the next Government. Confidence 
so far ahead is not as a rule a good sign, but 
those who are impressed by it may be comforted 
by the reflection that Conservative Party head- 
quarters are no less sanguine and are expecting 
a majority over all parties of from sixty to a 
hundred. A majority of thirty or forty over all 
parties, we would point out, would be even better, 
both for the House of Commons and for the 
health and discipline of the Conservative Party 
itself, 

The result at Ashton-under-Lyne threatens 
many Labour gains in those districts which are 
suffering from the depression in the heavy trades. 
The hopes of the Liberals are confined to the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, and to 
agricultural East Anglia, where the Liberal land 
policy may make some appeal. But all these 
calculations are extremely speculative and may 
be falsified by the votes of the new electors, 
about which no one can prophesy with certainty. 
The days are past in which the astute in any, 
constituency knew to within a few dozen how 
the voters had polled; elections are now deter- 
mined less by settled conviction than by the 
defection and accession of huge masses of 
unattached votes, and these are turned one way 
or the other by last minute considerations or by 
some successful appeal to the imagination. The 
old electioneers in the days when a general 
election was spread over a fortnight attached 
great importance to the result of the first day 
because they were thought to have a great 
influence on those which followed. Now that 
elections are all on one day constituencies cannot 
follow each other’s example, but the extension 
of the electorate has transferred electoral science 
from the basis of arithmetic and logic to the 
subtler reactions of chemistry and mass 
psychology. 

In these conditions it is unfortunate for the 
Conservatives that the positive policy on which 
they will fight the elections is a set of exceedingly 
complicated reforms in local government and 
finance. The Party has a great record in local 
government and the changes which will become 
law in this last session will bring notable 
benefits. But they do not lend themselves to 
easy platform exposition, nor will they generate 
popular enthusiasm. It is doubtful whether one 
member in twelve could give a rational account of 
what the new changes propose to do or how they 
will work out in particular districts, and if 
members are ignorant the scheme will be Greek, 
and repellent Greek at that, to the new millions 
who will be added to the register. Now this is 
going to be a real difficulty with Conservatives 
in the coming election and many of them are 
already painfully conscious of it. It is perhaps 
distaste for the complications of new reforms far 
more than strong fiscal convictions that are 


causing many Conservatives to advocate 
Protection, for Protection is an easy platform 
subject, and if you can confine its advocacy to 
one particular trade (which it is usually found 
convenient to do) it has a powerful local appeal, 

Unless they are to fight the election on the mere 
negation of Socialism, the bulk of the Conserya, 
tive members will have to go to school in the next 
few months and work hard at perhaps the dries 
of ali departments of political science—that of 
local finance. Already they are being exhorted 
to get to work so that they can qualify to advocate 
the new subject. It is not a heartening prospect 
for most of them, nor will they find it easy to 
disentangle from the masses of detailed reform 
the few simple principles which are capable of 
making a mass appeal. These difficulties 
explain the obvious lack of enthusiasm with 
which the Conservative members face the last 
session of this Parliament. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the Government’s reforms in local 
finance and government did not mature a year 
ago so that last session could have been given to 
the legislation and this session to clarifying the 
issues, to passing such electoral reforms as the 
second ballot, and perhaps to foreshadowing 
certain extensions of this year’s reforms, For 
the distinction between productive and distri. 
butive industries which Mr. Churchill has got 
hold of is a really big one and the legislation of 
this session will exhaust it. The distinction 
corresponds roughly to the distinction between 
sheltered and unsheltered trades and between the 
distressed and prosperous areas of the country, 
Obviously it could be carried very much further 
than it is in the Government’s scheme. Any 
remissions of local taxation have, of course, to 
be paid for out of the general revenues of the 
country, that is, roughly, by the sheltered and 
prosperous industries. But there is a limit to 
the amount of relief that can be given through 
local taxation, and if the present scale of relief 
is not sufficient the reforms might lead up to 
special taxation of the prosperous industries for 
the sake of the less prosperous. 

The extravagance of Labour expectations for 
the coming election has had some reaction on 
the relations of Conservatives and Liberals. 
The tendency in the Party up to now has been 
to regard the Liberals as the main enemy. 
By annihilating the Liberal Party many 
Conservatives have hoped to secure a per 
manent barrier against a Socialist Gover 
ment. The calculation is unsound, for the main 
effect of the Liberal decay has been enormously 
to increase the new Labour recruits and only 4 
small proportion of old Liberal strength has 
gone to the Conservatives. A Liberal Party 
being is one of the interests of the Conservative 
Party, for it provides an alternative Government 
to that of the Socialists, and gives a weak 
Conservative Government the chance of an ally 
who may be useful. Mr. Baldwin, when he 
refused this week to reply on foreign policy © 
Mr. MacDonald’s attack on the ground that the 
Liberals had a_ specific amendment on the 
subject, was no doubt consulting his ow 
convenience. But he did subscribe to the weW 
that the Liberals were still a political force ™ 
the country and showed that he would not co™ 
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nive at its suppression merely to oblige the 
Labour Party. It has been taken as a gesture 
of friendliness by the Liberals and perhaps it 
was intended as such. Whether any sort of 
electoral entente is possible may be doubted, but 
without any formal understanding there are some 
seats which either party might save from Labour 
by not contesting. And if it were possible to 
cultivate a little friendliness, the country might 
enjoy at the coming election some of the safe- 

ds of a second ballot without the second 
pallot itself. No one wants another Coalition 
or even a formal agreement such as would hamper 
the independence of either party. It would be 
suficient for the purpose if Conservatives 
abandoned their present policy of trying to 
crush the Liberals out of existence and recognized 
Labour as the dangerous opponent against which 
both in certain contingencies might have to make 
common cause, 


1918—1928—1938 


HE close of the first decade of peace follow- 
Tine the greatest war in history is a solemn 

moment. The decimal system by which we 
measure the centuries makes November, 1928, the 
first big time-mark of the post-war era. A 
decade is a long period, the sixth part of an 
average life, and at the end of it we should be 
far enough away from the war and the Peace 
to observe their consequences in perspective. 
At this moment it would be easy to indulge 
in platitude, to recall heroisms and repeat phrases 
of assurance, concluding with the deduction that 
despite superficial indications to the contrary God 
isin His heaven and all’s right with the world. To 
do that would be easy and would please the 
multitude; but it would be treachery. Not 
comfortable words but words of warning are what 
is wanted at this hour. 


If we are asked what good came out of the 
war we are able at once to make answer that 
the war gave us certain negative gains of absolute 
value: it gave us, for instance, freedom from the 
threat of tyranny. But when we pass to 
consideration of positive advantages we are faced 
with nothing more substantial or reassuring than 
a aspiration towards peace; beyond that we 
have to record a succession of disappointments 
and failures which is none the less melancholy 
for being so thoroughly familiar. The aspiration 
Steal and deep, as we shall see in a moment, 
but its value remains potential, and as the years 
fly by it is in danger of losing its potency, The 
tesolve, the will to peace that inspired the nation 
“war, slacken their grip as the years pass. It 
fannot be otherwise. A generation that knew 
fot war is growing up. Already there are 
boys and girls at public or secondary schools 
who literally have no memory of the war at all 
~to whom the war is a legend; there are others 
at the Universities or already beginning to take 

t share in the conduct of the world for whom 

war is only a vague event of childhood—an 

air of fewer sweets, margarine instead of 
er, perhaps an occasional evening picnic in 
cellar. How should these know the 


implications of warfare? Anything to be done 
to insure the world against another war must 
be done now. The sands are running out: the 
battalions of peace will not be so readily recruited 
at the end of the next decade. 

The one hopeful sign is that despite delay and 
disillusion the will to peace is still strong. 
Nothing has so heartened those whom hope 
deferred is making sick as the spontaneous 
manifestation of disapproval which has marked 
every step in foreign policy which the people of 
this country have conceived to be against the 
interests of international peace. There has been 
on such occasions—we have noted it more than 
once—a quite remarkable unanimity in the 
nation; and it has been reflected by unanimity 
hardly less remarkable in the Press. The nation 
is solid in its desire to see the game fairly 
played—solid, but silent. The signs of its 
sincerity and determination are unmistakable, 
but it lacks leadership and direction. We believe 
that a Government which took far more effective 
and practical steps towards safeguarding the 
international future than any British Govern- 
ment have yet done could count on a response that 
would astonish them. We believe that foreign 
affairs play a much larger part in the calculations 
of the electorate than any Government have yet 
suspected, and that what is being done now is 
being very closely watched. It is significant 
that of the three Governments this country has 
had since the war two have been brought to the 
ground on questions of foreign policy. The 
third (Mr. Baldwin’s first administration) com- 
mitted suicide and can be left out of the reckon- 
ing: Mr. Lloyd George’s coalition went out over 
Chanak; Mr. MacDonald’s Government over 
relations with Russia. 

The men who fought in the war, alive and 
dead to-day, did feel that somehow or other 
(they could not have said how) their job was the 
last of its kind: if they had not felt that, they 
could never have gone on as they did go on. 
The phrase, ‘‘ the war to end war,’’ meant what 
it said to them whatever it meant to the 
politicians. It means something—we are con- 
vinced of it—to the mass of the people to-day. 
But time flies, memory fades, heredity is strong. 
It is perfectly true that the work of building 
peace is slow: there is no good in denying it. 
But it is equally true that the task will grow 
harder as the war recedes: that if the pace 
does not quicken soon it will slow down still 
further, and stop. Looking back over the ten 
years since the Armistice can we think that 
there has been real progress towards a permanent 
peace? Yes, some, though most of what has 
been rightly applauded has been nothing more 
than the process of healing up wounds left by 
the war. The world is still conducted as though 
war were inevitable. That is the sure way of 
making it inevitable. And because as time 
passes the chances of profiting by the lessons 
of 1914-1918 grow fewer the next ten years will 
be critical in the history of civilization. If it is 
found difficult to think and act differently in 
international affairs now, it will be found 
impossible ten years hence. If 1938 has nothing 
practical to show for peace beyond 1928, the 
end will be quite certain, and even within 
sight. 
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THE AMERICAN ELECTION 
By Ernest DIMNET 


New York, October 26 


S a rule an American election is refreshing to 
A a Frenchman, because, in spite of the personal 

attacks incident to a political contest, there 
is, on this side of the Atlantic, a preference for the 
business end of all questions which is exceptional in 
French politics. This time I find myself surrounded 
by a sea of political violence with hardly any reference 
to practical matters. The impression is the more 
vivid because the numerous American passengers on 
my French boat, though constantly harping on 
Prohibition, hardly ever mentioned the Election. 

No sooner was I ashore than I realized how 
different this Election is from its predecessors. I saw, 
twenty years ago, Taft’s impassioned and impassion- 
ing campaign, and I may say I saw it from inside, 
for I was the guest of Colonel George Harvey; I 
also saw Wilson’s last campaign, and I happened to 
be in America again during the 1924 Election. The 
latter was of no interest whatever, but the others 
showed two great masses grappling with each other 
and the sight was grandiose. This autumn one is 
conscious of something tense, mute and almost 
wicked, made more striking by the absence, so near 
Election Day, of the usual public demonstrations. I 
listened-in, last night, to a long speech by Mr. Al Smith 
in Boston. It was a good speech properly appreciated 
by a good audience; I heard another address by 
Senator Glass, of Virginia, a man who, in the slogan 
of this Election, ‘‘ uses words to convey their 
proper meaning ’’ and uses them fearlessly. Both of 
these speeches were, on the whole, electioneering 
eloquence, but the atmosphere on which they fall is 
charged with much more electricity than oratory can 
create. 

What causes this difference? No doubt the con- 
stant allusions to Prohibition, a question which divides 
American families as the Dreyfus affair used to make 
enemies of brothers and sisters in France, but also, 
I am sorry to say, the presence of a religious element 
hardly ever felt in this home of sectarian diversity. 
Most of the soreness left by controversies which, as 
a rule, mean little more than a football match comes 
from this. One feels as if the match, this time, were 
developing before rot very sportsmanlike spectators 
ready for a free fight the moment the contest is over. 
Is it because the churches have chosen to descend 
to the arenas? Not exactly, for only certain sects 
have done so, and Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, has written a public letter to point 
out the self-restraints of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in trying circumstances. Is there really such a 
thing as religious antagonism in this country where, 
for generations, it had not been suspected? Probably 
not, and it should be added here that the social 
progress made by Catholics in New York during the 
past twenty years is a striking phenomenon. The 
fact is that all weapons are good against the 
Democratic candidate; his connexion with Tammany 
is one weapon, his wetness is another, his 
Catholicism is one more. I must say that some 
people stoop pretty low to pick up that one. A page 
of quotations in the Literary Digest as well as a 
full-page reproduction of cartoons in the various 
sections of the press are edifying documents. The 
most personal attacks hurt less than this kind of 
insult. 

One promptly realizes that people will not vote for 
Hoover, whose election, however, cannot be doubted ; 
they will vote against Smith, and this is what gives 
the present campaign its characteristic feature. Mr. 

Hoover is not carrying on a campaign worth the 
name; he says as little as possible, and what little he 


says he tries to make pleasing to everybody. Where 
one discovers some enthusiasm about him it is politica) 
and not personal. The Republican candidate wil] 
raised to the White House as a whale is sometime, 
lifted up to an unexpectedly dry place on the shore 
Whatever he may do after that he will have bee 
placed in a position for doing by a wave which he 
has not created. So the driving forces now at work 
in America are elements of dissension, a contemptuous 
attitude on the part of Al Smith’s opponents and a fyj 
realization of this insulting behaviour on the part of 
the Democrats. One may ask oneself whether th 
bitter feeling which it cannot but create will ng 
survive the electioneering period. 

As a rule, by the time the new President is ina 
rated, in March, the campaign has been forgotte, 
and a Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi sentiment prevails 
Americans are too optimistic, too like happy boys tp 
cherish a grievance while the majority of thei 
countrymen are proclaiming joy and victory. 
soon all hats are thrown up in the air and “ our” 
President and the First Lady in the Land are the mog 
lovable people in the world. Will this phenomengy 
recur in 1929, or will the Election leave a sore feeling 
among Democrats, Wets and Roman Catholics? 
Perhaps Mr. Hoover will feel the danger of this and 
may try to salve the wounds his supporters will have 
made by concessions, say, on Prohibition. It is wel} 
nigh impossible to imagine discontent of a deep or 
prolonged nature with such a bull stock-market as 
we see and the promise of universal prosperity made 
by both candidates. ‘‘ One-quart’’ Drys (recalling 
the English ‘‘ two-bottle orthodox ”’ of 1835) may 
be the restorers of unanimity. 


TEN YEARS AFTER 
By An OLp SOLDIER 


T is queer to look back over ten years to the first 
if Armistice Day. It is queer, and it is a little sad, 

for things have not turned out quite as one had 
hoped. One does not always realize how, in that 
terrible time of the war, the people at home and the 
Army in the field grew apart into two quite separate 
bodies under two distinct conditions of living. “ Oh, 
to be back in pre-War conditions,” thought the 
people at home. ‘‘ No more air raids or short rations, 
no more leave-takings or sinister telegrams.” But 
that was not quite how the Army in the field thought. 
Certainly they hoped for a time when there would be 
no more mud, no more wounds, sudden death or 
sergeant-majors, no more being ‘‘ messed about.” 
But their hope had in it a more constructive note 
Perhaps this was partly because of the promises that 
were made to them that they and their dependents 
should never be in want again—but they certainly 
read, with far greater interest than the barely recog: 
nizable accounts of their battles, about all that was 
be done “‘ after the War.” ‘‘ Aprés la guerre,” they 
called it, and the phrase summed up a blissful, almot 
mystical, state of happiness, little different from th 
believer’s dream of Paradise. 

And so, assisted by the promises of ti 
people at home, they built up this dream 
There would be no more intriguing politicians 
or international rivalries, no more bullying capi 
or sulky workmen. None would lack shelter # 
employment, Was not this ‘‘ the war to end war ? 
Did they not see for themselves, however fleeting th 
vision, what a great nation could do when it 
aicted with a common will to organize itself for* 
common purpose? The fact that, for the time being 
they were freed of the more immediate anxieties 
poor and had for certain food, clothing, lodging, and # 
modicum of money, set their minds at greater Ii 4 
to think of things broadly. They saw the frauds 
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futilities of the old days, the waste of energy, the 
neediess worries and the absurd bickerings of a social 
and industrial system of which the organization was 
left so much to the brutality of chance. 

These ideas were common to all ranks, for they 
were the result of the conditions in which they 

Like all visions, their dream of ‘‘ aprés la 
e” was broad and harmonious, it contained no 
iangling details of differences in class, politics, or 
beliefs. Everyone just felt himself a member of a 
single community, which he must serve, and which in 
turn would care for him to the utmost of possibility. 
So far as they thought of such a thing clearly, they 
thought of it all as everyone working happily together, 
eyen as they were able to do in spite (or because) of 
the ghastly conditions. They came nearer to a real 
sense of patriotism—which was the exact reverse of 
flag-wagging and cheap claptrap—than any consider- 
able body of men has ever come before. 

They returned and were disillusioned. Not realizing 
that those at home had not had their advantages and 
had been dreaming a different dream, had been indulg- 
ing in strikes, in profiteering, in petty little manceu- 
yrings for position and self-advancement, and were 
longing most for a return to pre-war conditions, it all 
seemed very queer to them at first. They did not hold 
meetings and shout and scream, for that was not their 
way. The war had made them a little quieter than 
the rest, and they felt like strangers in a familiar land. 
Everything seemed the same, and only they ‘had 

An old aristocracy was being swallowed up 
by a new plutocracy, and women had widened their 
activities, but otherwise there was the same bewilder- 
ing talk about party politics, the same snatching of 

advantage, the same quarrelling between capital 
and labour, the same universal inefficiency of Govern- 
ments. 

Unemployment, small-holding schemes, foreign 
policy—all the old problems—were being talked 
about and tinkered with in the same old way, 
never tackled wholeheartedly as they had learnt that 
things like munitions and the necessities of war-time 
could be tackled. There was an election on points 
which they could not grasp, but they felt that the 
Government that had seen them through the war was 
the one to establish them in peace. So they returned 
it, and at once found how bitterly they had been 
mistaken. At subsequent by-elections they turned 
out in their thousands to revoke their choice, and 
eventually returned a Conservative Government. This 
in turn seemed unable to speak their language. 
Instead of dealing with concrete things, like houses 
and work and the creation of a better and a saner 
England, it talked in a forgotten language about theo- 
retical things which no one could understand or agree 
thout—things like Free Trade and Protecton. They 
did not want that, anyhow. That had nothing to do 
with this new England that had fired their imagina- 
tion, So they tried the Socialists. They, at least, 
seemed to have glimpsed a little of the same vision, for 
Were they not going to stop this foreign intriguing, 
tackle unemployment, and had they not some quite 
; ing remarks to make about a community more 
intelligently and fairly organized? But no sooner were 
the Socialists in office than they had to admit that 
their schemes, like those of other Governments, were 

talk and nothing more. They had to confess 
that, in cold fact, they had no cure at all for unem- 
ent. Then they started the foreign intriguing 
business themselves—with Russia. One couldn’t have 
that sort of thing. So once more they gave the Con- 
servatives another try. 
_ It was all terribly perplexing, with everyone shout- 
ig different things and wanting to hang or tax 
nt people. Something very queer had happened 
money, too, so that although one had more money, 
bought less. Many were becoming desperate, and 
all were disillusioned. It seemed that they had fought 
and suffered for nothing, andi that the others had only 


taken advantage of their exile to get better jobs and 
look after themselves. Thus many were led to sympa- 
thize with the idea of a General Strike, only to regret 
it immediately and realize that here again was not 
the thing they were seeking. After ten years they 
still can find no one who seems really to care about. 
England or the happiness of the world. ; 

Here and there have been little rays of light— 
Locarno—the admission of Germany to the League, 
and, more recently, the Kellogg Pact and the begin- 
nings of honest co-operation between capital and 
labour. But broadly speaking it has all been a 
sad disillusionment to the ex-service man. There 
seems no one who can interpret his vision for him, 
for our politicians, our diplomatists and most of: our 
financiers all speak a pre-war language. They were 
in the ranks of the people at home, not of the Army 
in the field. The ex-service men speak little about it, 
for they have not the post-war gift of self-advertise- 
ment, nor the power to reduce the terms of their vision 
to neo-Georgian catch-phrases. Many feel it too 
bitterly to be articulate, which is a pity and a 
mistake. Only sometimes, when one of themselves 
sounds a clear message above the din (as when Sir 
William Robertson made his great speech on the 
futility of armaments), is something of the old fire 
rekindled. And when our diplomatists are~even more 
criminally clumsy and uninspired than usual (as when 
they bungled Germany’s admission to the League, 
delayed answering the Kellogg Note, entangled them- 
selves in the ridiculous Anglo-French Pact), then with 
one accord they sit down and write letters to the 
Press by the thousand, pleading for sanity in our 
international relations. 

They write to the papers, for that is the only way 
they know of expressing their feelings. The 
common bond among them all is too subtle, too 
unspoken, for them to become ‘“‘a party” or a 
separate organization, and, above all, they have no 
leader. No one has arisen among them to interpret 
their dream. 

It is still not too late, for the bond among the 
ex-service men was real enough to be imperishable, 
and the vision they glimpsed under the stars of 
Flanders was so terrific that it will never quite be lost 
from their hearts. If a leader could arise among 
them, or if any of the three political parties could 
cease from quarrelling among themselves and forget 
their self-consciousness, hope and enthusiasm could 
be born again. Then, as in the old legend, an army 
fully armed would spring out of the ground to their 
support, but an army armed with the weapons of 
peace. ‘‘ Without vision,’’ wrote the prophet, ‘‘ the 
people perisheth.” But what of those who have the 
vision but no leader to give it reality? 


IN A GERMAN PRISON CAMP: 
NOVEMBER, 1918 | 


N November 10, 1918, I found myself looking 
again, for the first time for a year, down the 


unpleasant end of a machine gun. This was 
in one of the two officer prisoner-of-war camps in 
the town of Schweidnitz in Silesia. The display of 
force was a little puzzling to the three hundred hope- 
lessly non-combatant British officers still incarcerated 
in that disused Reformatory politely called a lager. 
Only the vaguest rumours had reached us of the 
declaration of a Republic; but these were canfirmed 
that Sunday afternoon by the half comic, half 
pathetic spectacle of our German guard ripping the 


Imperial eagles from their helmets and helping each 
other to cut off the epaulettes from their tunics. I 
am afraid that we stood and laughed at them, which 
made them furious. They were so shamefaced about 
the whole proceeding, and in any case, as music-hall 
comedians have known for many years, there is some- 


| | 
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thing inherently funny about a helmet without a 
‘badge. It is certainly not an inspiring headgear for 
revolt. Automatically they kept to their sentry posts, 
‘and we turned our enquiries to the custodian of the 
gate. He knew nothing, only that Wilhelm II had 
fled and, so far as he was concerned, no one had 
arisen to take his place. We could walk out of 
prison that moment for all he knew, but he advised 
patience, hinted at a darkly infuriated populace and 
told us of the rumours (which lasted for some days) 
that bands of blood-thirsty matrosen were expected 
thourly from Kiel. As we were many hundreds of 
miles from the Dutch frontier we accepted his advice 
to stay where we were and await results. 

They came in the evening in the shape of a 
deputation from the Soldiers’ and Workers’ Council, 
headed by an unshaven, rat-like little man wearing 
a red armlet, who demanded to see our representa- 
tives. He issued his orders in a businesslike way, 
said that the life of the camp would proceed along the 
‘usual lines, except that he was, for our protection, 
installing a few machine guns. There was no telling 
‘what the exasperated townspeople might do to us 
if they stormed the camp. Furthermore, we had 
better not show a head at any window after sunset. 
We thought all this very considerate of him. 

But when the machine guns arrived they were pointed 
at us instead of at the expected desperadoes. One 
was at the bottom of the stairs trained on the only 
exit from our dormitories; one was on a raised slope 
levelled at the only exit to the courtyard. It dawned 
on us gradually that the President of the Soldaten- 
und-Arbeiten Rat for some reason or other was 
frightened of us. But why? We had no special 
quarrel with him. We knew that the Armistice was 
virtually signed. We thoroughly welcomed his 
revolution, if only as light relief to a monotony which 
had paralysed us, in some cases, for years. Besides, 
we had nothing to fight him with except chair legs 
and a few kitchen utensils. We discovered later 
that it was well known that during the earlier Russian 
revolution German officer prisoners had sided with 
Russian officers and shown some resistance to the 
revolutionary forces. It took us nearly a week, 
if I remember, to persuade the new authority that 
we did not care two straws what happened to their 
officers; in fact, having no great love for the gentle- 
men, we thoroughly welcomed their humiliation. 
That done, we gained some measure of liberty. 

But, in certain of its phases, that humiliation was 
too distressing not to excite some of our sympathy— 
not with the blustering ex-sugar-manufacturer who 
was our commandant and who, that day, was turned 
unceremoniously out of his Orderly Room by his 
own clerk (he never appeared again), but with some 
of the junior officers. For a few days we saw 
nothing of them and then, as I suppose, after they 
had taken the oath to the new regime and abjured 
Kaiserdom for ever, they crept back with indecent 
little buttons in their caps, unsaluted by their own 
soldiers, who remained seated as they passed, to face 
a noisy, recalcitrant crowd of English. The bitterness 
of the defeat, however, could have been as nothing 
to the bitterness of their personal degradation. To 
realize it one must translate the scene and circum- 
stances to one of our own military towns. Imagine, 
for example, the Essex marching into Colchester, 
returned from a disastrous war. They form close 
companies in the market square to receive their 
civic welcome. From a rostrum an individual they 
have never seen (some may remember him obscurely 
as a butcher in a small way) stands up to address 
them. But before he does so, he dismisses the 
officers, tells them to clear off and be seen no more. 
Could there be any insult greater to comradeship in 
arms? Yet this is precisely what happened when the 
home battalion came back from the front to the 
Silesian town of Schweidnitz, near Breslau. 


Our freedom was gradually extended. We wer 
allowed to roam the town, cash our Cox’s cheques at 
a ruinous rate of exchange and spend our money jg 
the hotels and wein-stuben. The repercussions of the 
Revolution, at this time, were extraordinarily interes. 
ing to watch. The terms of the Armistice were stij 
regarded as some fantastic nightmare. Even in these 
early days there was intense disappointment that the 
end of the war had not been immediately followed by 
an amelioration of daily hardships. | Without th 
smallest sense of ‘‘ war guilt ’? the common German 
had persistent faith that the dismissal of the Kaiser 
would satisfy all the fiercest demands of his enemies, 
They were and had been for some years hungry ang 
ill-clothed. They expected that the blockade would h 
immediately raised, that food would become readily 
available. 

I listened more than once to the bitter complaints 
of civilians that this had not been done. I could think 
of no way of countering them than to point oy 
that their censorship had never allowed their enemies 
to know of their pitiful plight. Pitiful enough it was, 
as anyone who was in that remote town in 1918 must 
have seen. As our Red Cross supplies increased we 
used to stuff our pockets with biscuits and chocolates 
and give them to the children, whose little cheek. 
bones were prominent in their gaunt faces and who 
would follow us on our walks for miles, as though 
we were so many Pied Pipers. On my repatriation | 
told this story to a lady whom I sat next to at dinner, 
She replied heatedly: ‘‘ Nonsense! They had plenty 
of food. You can’t have read the English papers!” 
Such is the power of propaganda. 

The townspeople, being some considerable distance 
from Berlin, were by no means certain at that time 
which way the cat would jump. The recently pub- 
lished memoirs of Herr Scheidemann and Prince Max 
of Baden show that they had no reason to be. Every 
German gasthof or hotel of importance in those days 
gave a place of honour to two framed portraits, one 
of ‘*‘ old Fritz’? and one of Wilhelm II. The careful 
proprietors, at the Revolution, did not remove them, 
they covered them with brown paper to be ripped of 
at the first sign of a Royalist reaction. The licentious 
sailors never came to Schweidnitz. The little town 
weathered its revolution without a shot fired. “ Alles 
ist ruhig in den Stadt ’’ our doorkeeper used to assure 
us. If one accepts it that bloody revolutions are nur- 
tured in hunger, they had every excuse for violence, 
but the sound common sense of the lower middle class 
prevailed, and in the army much was done to keep 
order by that distinctive officer (we have no equivalent) 
the Feldwebel Leutenant. : 

Another feature of the German psychology which 
must have helped them was their abhorrence of the 
crime of theft—and more particularly at this time of 
the theft of food. In the course of our gefangenschaft 
we received a case of medical stores from Mr 
Bromley Davenport, who with Mr. Weguelin, of the 
Central Prisoners of War Committee, is remem 
in the grateful hearts of all prisoners. There was 
attached to the camp an elderly German doctor, ® 
uniform, but still in practice in the town. We als 
had, as a fellow prisoner, a doctor in our ow 
R.A.M.C. The two worked together and when the 
case was opened the jealous eye of the old German 
fell on two luxuries which he had not seen for mally 
months—a tin of boracic powder and a tin of coco 
He later stole them, was detected by his own ordetlj 
who bore him some grudge, and reported via 
English doctor to the German Commandant. He w® 
court-martialled and dismissed his post. We 
I suppose, roughly 75 per cent. of the parcels sent to 
us. Of the missing 25 few were stolen in Germany 
There was a leakage, I have been told, before the) 
ever left this country. Mostly they disappeared ® 
Holland. Certainly, once they had been 
over to us, no German touched them. 
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The four weeks after the Armistice which we spent 
in Silesia were not the unhappiest in our lives. They 
were a prelude to a larger liberty—and our first oppor- 
tunity of seeing anything of the life of the country at 
that time. A certain fraternization was inevitable. 
Most of us had scraps of the language, some were 
fuent. One of my fellow prisoners became persona 

ata in a German family. Others must have done 
the same if our send-off was any criterion. As we 
assembled at the station to entrain for Danzig the 
station yard was full of smiling inhabitants, many 


- of whom had brought flowers, and they gave us a 


rousing cheer as we started on our long journey. 
J. B. S-B. 


TRAVEL BROADENS THE MIND 
By GERALD GOULD 


E were the sort of people you would 

expect to find in the Dover-Victoria boat- 

train; and we were in the Dover-Victoria 
boat-train. On my right was a Czecho-Slovakian, 
from Czecho-Slovakia: there was no doubt about 
it, because he told us so at once. On his right 
was an English middle-aged madam, from—as 
we soon discovered—everywhere. Opposite the 
Czech, who talked English, was his bride, who 
didn’t; and opposite Madam was a Spaniard, 
from Switzerland, 

Madam, who was drinking tea, said the train 
was late. She said we might think her greedy, 
but she did love a cup of tea. Asked whether 
I too did not love a cup of tea, I said yes, I did, 
but it must be China. Madam did not wholly 
agree with that. She preferred China; she 
supposed most people nowadays preferred China; 
but, if she could not get China (and you could 
not always get China), she thought Indian was 
better than nothing. Did not I think that 
Indian was better than nothing? I said, well, I 
preferred China; but, if you could not get China, 
perhaps Indian was better than nothing. She 
said she always thought so. 

The Czecho-Slovakian, a placid, clean-shaven 
young man, said the train was very late. His 
bride, enchanted at his skill and courage in 
talking English among the English, leant forward, 
took his hand, and gazed into his face. It was 
the prettiest action imaginable : everybody in the 
compartment envied the placid young man, and 
thought benevolently of the freedom of 
continental manners. The Spaniard, being free of 
continental manners himself, actually smiled; but 
Madam and I, who had averted our eyes from the 
clasped hands discreetly, felt that the smile was 
hot quite in the best of taste. Embarrassed, I 
Said that the train was late. 

Just then, and quite punctually, the train 
Started. Madam turned on the Czecho-Slovakian 
(who flinched guiltily and released his bride’s 
hand), and asked him whether he had been in 
England before. He said, no. How then, she 
asked him, did he come to speak such good 
English? He replied, modestly, that he did not 
Speak very good English. Madam contradicted 
him a little sharply, and appealed to me. Did 
he not speak excellent English? I said, 
humorously, that if I could speak Czecho- 
Slovakian ‘as he spoke English, I should expect to 

taken for a native of Prague. This sally pro- 
Voked laughter almost beyond its merits, but even 


so, after the others had stopped, I was left 
laughing alone. Embarrassed, I said I hoped 
the train would be in good time at Victoria. 
Madam said she hoped so too. 

She then turned to the Czecho-Slovakian and . 
asked him where he had learnt to speak such 
excellent English. He said, in America, in 
Chicago. He had lived in Chicago for three years, 
and found it very expensive. More expensive 
than Czecho-Slovakia? Yes, in his opinion, 
much more expensive! Madam said there were 
some very comfortable pensions in Prague; she 
had once stayed there three months, when her 
daughter (her second daughter, not the eldest, 
who cared more for horses) was studying music 
in Berlin. We knew what girls were! At this, 
we all, even the Spaniard, shook our heads and 
sighed. We all knew what girls were. 

Madam said she had also lived in Chicago, and 
wasn’t it shocking, the stock-markets? Not of 
course that she had seen anything unpleasant, 
and you could not believe everything you read. 
(Could you? No—unanimously—you couldn’t !). 
Personally, she thought people.saw what they 
went to see. Those bull-fights, for instance . . . . 
The Spaniard pricked up his ears. But Madam 
was saying she had lived for two weeks in Spain, 
when her eldest daughter, the one who cared more 
for horses, had been in Ireland for a dog-show; 
and she thought Spain was more expensive than 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Spaniard said no, Spain was undoubtedly 
the cheapest country in Europe. (Where had he 
learnt to speak such good English? It appeared 
that he held a commercial post in Liverpool.) 
Madam could not agree with him, and appealed 
to the Czecho-Slovakian. He, discovering 
suddenly that his bride’s hand was again in his, 
and that the two of them had’ been lost in the 
wonder of each other’s eyes, stammered, yes, 
certainly, he had always thought so. Pressed as 
to what he had always thought, he got up 
heavily and went out to the lavatory. 

**He is a Czecho-Slovakian,’’ said Madam, 
turning brightly and eagerly to me. ‘‘ From 
Czecho-Slovakia.”’ 

She was rewarded by a look of passionate 
gratitude from the girl-bride, who knew immedi- 
ately what the topic was. I too, in my own way, 
registered gratitude. I said it was good of her 
to tell me, and she said no, not at all. She then 
asked the Spaniard if he was Italian. He said 
no, he was Spanish. Well then, she insisted, he 
came from Italy. But he said no, he came from 
Switzerland. He lived in Liverpool, but his wife, 
who was delicate, lived in Switzerland; he had 
been to visit her. He thought Switzerland was 
more expensive than Liverpool. 

Madam said how sad it was when people were 
delicate. She had been delicate once, but had 
got over it. Indeed, at one time; her life had 
been despaired of. The specialists she had been 
to! We should never believe! One said it was 
one thing, and another said it was another. 
That was when she was living in New York. 
However, doctors, she thought, were much the 
same all the world over. (Didn’t we think so? 
We did.) New York, she said, was terribly 
expensive. 

By this time the Czecho-Slovakian had returned, 
and was tackled by the Spaniard about the 
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relative expensiveness of Czecho-Slovakia and 
Spain. They talked in English, contradicting 
each other. Madam said she had lived:in both 
countries, and neither was as expensive as 
Switzerland. She had spent five years in 
Switzerland, and it really was terribly expensive. 
At this point the Spaniard got up and went out 
to the lavatory. 

“‘ He is a Spaniard,’’ Madam told me. ‘‘ He 
is just coming back from Switzerland. He lives 
in Liverpool. That is how he speaks such 
excellent English. His wife lives in Switzerland. 
Poor thing, she is very delicate!” 

I asked her if she had not once been delicate 
herself, and she replied, yes, very. I observed 
that she had done a remarkable amount of travel- 
ling for a delicate person, and she explained that 
she had not been delicate for long. Besides, she 
said, travelling was a necessity for her. If she 
could not travel, she would die. Stagnation, she 
called it, to live in one place all your life! Her 
husband and her girls often asked her why she 
travelled so much, and she always told them. She 
found, she said, that travel broadened the mind. 


WITH MODOM 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


ss O you mind if I go and look at some 
dresses ?”’ she asked. ‘“‘ It’s only round 
the corner.’’ I said I had no objection 
to waiting outside. ‘‘ No, don’t wait outside,’’ 
she told me. ‘‘ I may be some time. Come in. 
It will probably amuse you.’’ I suppose it did 
amuse me. 

As soon as I found myself in that hushed and 
velvety interior I felt a different person. I kept 
catching glimpses of myself in various mirrors, 
and disliked what I saw. I felt very large, very 
thick, sweaty and rather dirty. I also felt foolish. 
The street outside was full of men—you could 
even see them vaguely through the thinly- 
curtained window—and I suppose that other men 
must occasionally go in there and stand about 
awkwardly ; but the impression I had was that that 
shop had not set eyes on a male for years and 
was not sure that we still existed. It was not 
one of those awful places where you have only to 
turn a corner to stumble over a lady who is about 
to try on something desperately intimate. This 
shop specialized, I gather, in hats and gowns. 
Nevertheless, it had a behind-the-scenes air that 
made me feel uncomfortable, and I could not 
escape the conviction that every new assistant 
(there were lots of them, though the place itself 
was not very big) gave a start at the sight of me 
and said to herself ‘‘ What! A man!’’ After 
that they seemed to be rather coy and roguish, 
“Ah, Mister Man,’’ they seemed to say, ‘‘ now 
you’re seeing a thing or two, aren’t you? Very 
pretty, very dainty, don’t you think? A charm- 
ing sex?” To all of which I replied, using the 
same silent language, ‘Bosh !’’ Now that I am no 
longer in that shop, now that I am in front of the 
scenes, I am ready to agree again; but in there 
it was bosh. 

We men are clothed in an atmosphere that has 
a certain solemnity, rather like that of an old- 


fashioned club. Tailors are serious men. At 
my own tailor’s, they will plainly stand no 
nonsense; they tell you the whole truth about out. 
side pockets and bone buttons; when they bring 
to your notice the fall of trousers from the hip, 
they do it with a grave pride; they can reduce, 
with one awful glance, a suit made by any other 
tailors to mere rags; and they have that dis. 
dain for any talk of money which is the mark of 
English gentlemen, making you feel that they 
hardly know if the cashier fella sends out bills 
and that sort of thing. But the whole establish. 
ment has a quiet, dignified, soothing air, and is 
perhaps the nearest thing in commerce to the 
Church of England. There are no nerves in it, 
Now I am sure that that feminine place I visited 
the other day would have completely disgusted my 
tailor, who would have felt like Bishop Proudie 
paying a call on some Early Christian hermits, 
Hats and gowns may seem frivolous concerns, but 
there was nothing frivolous about that shop, 
The seriousness of it all was almost terrifying. A 
surgeon, fresh from slicing a heart or a brain, 
would have slunk away, appalled. Nobody had 
ever made a joke—not even a tiny one, say, about 
the weather—in that place. 

The women who came in to try on hats or 
examine evening dresses never smiled. They 
looked pale with anxiety. Care furrowed each 
brow. They never even exchanged those little 
appraising glances with each other that are so 
characteristic of the sex. The assistants 
unsmilingly reflected this anxiety. It was a 
relief to me to see them go to the back of the 
shop and there, among their other colleagues off 
duty for the moment, turn into ordinary chirpy 
girls from Ilford and Brondesbury, girls with 
season tickets and bags stuffed with all manner of 
rubbish and a taste for musical comedy and gentle. 
man friends and pillion seats. No sooner did 
they step forward again, however, than they 
instantly became ‘‘ Mamzelles ’’—not French, you 
know; and not English either; but female acolytes 
—and brought out bits of felt and wispy things of 
silk as if they had found a new Peace Treaty ora 
formula for a cancer cure. They bent over their 
clients, reassuring them. Sometimes the woman 
sitting on the green velvet stool and the girl bend- 
ing over her would exchange glances of despair 
and whispers of doom. ‘‘ It can’t be a darker 
shide, Modom.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ Modom would repeat 
stonily, ‘* it can’t be a darker shade.’’ You heard 
deep calling to deep. For a moment or so they 
would make a tiny tragic group, as if they were 
Trojan women and Priam’s palace was going up 
in flames, 

There was a mannequin in that place who was 
the very thinnest girl I have ever seen, really 
like the horrible Girly-Long-Legs of the advertise 
ments, and after seeing her come mincing out in 
about ten different dresses, with something 
between a smirk and a sneer on her enamelled 
face, anxiously watched by the particular woman 
in search of the one-dress-that-would-do, | got 80 
tired of it all I went outside and stared at the 
gigantic cars drawn up at the kerb, the dodging 
taxis, and all the other traffic of the street, 
Opposite the shop was a little old man, with 4 


greasy cap, greasy beard, and greasy raincoat, 


who hopped out of the way of the cars, quite 
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good-humouredly, too, and tried to sing what 
sounded like a forty-year-old ballad of the Halls: 


Give me Somebody or other, 
For ’e’s a man what I can understand, 


And back he would hop, just in time to avoid a 
jong growling monster of a car. Back I hopped, 
too, into the velvet box of the shop, where 
Modoms were still staring out of tragic eyes and 
Mamzelles were bending over them or spreading 
out fantastic trifles of silk. (‘‘It’s got lovely lines, 
Modom. We copied it in pink, the other day, 
for Miss Gladys Spotlight. It’s very young, 
isn’t it ?’’), and the mannequin, that blonde death’s 
head, languidly pirouetted, revealing long thin 
arms and legs and a meanly modelled bare back. 
Against this background of delicate feminine 
fripperies, Woman herself seemed to _ lose 
her charm as a creature of beauty; the 
atmosphere robbed her of all glamour; and I 
was confirmed in an old suspicion, namely, that 
women, however young and beautiful, never 
really look their best when they are dressed in 
their most elaborate and expensive gowns, when 
they have taken toll of all the looms and dye- 
works and gold-mines, unless, that is, they are 
seen in a purely artificial setting, like that of the 
theatre. Here, behind the scenes, their appeal 
was simply that of worried fellow creatures, and it 
was sympathy and not admiration they received 
from me. 

If I worked in that shop, I should want to sit 
in sackcloth and ashes every evening and spend 
the week-end running about naked. I cannot 
understand how women keep it up. I know very 
well that some women live for clothes, some take 
a serious interest in them, some a milder interest, 
and others care no more than I do. But every 
woman is compelled to live in an atmosphere of 
clothes, whatever she wears herself, and therefore 
every woman has my sympathy. I had always 
thought it was great fun for them. After all, 
there is something amusing in the idea that you 
can dress yourself in all manner of fantastic stuff, 
fur and skins and feathers and Silk and velvet, 
with every imaginable tint under heaven at your 
command. I have often thought that were I 
allowed to put on clothes of astonishingly 
different shapes and to decide whether I should 
tobe myself in apple green, vermilion, or gold, I 
should have more interest in dressing up to go 
out. I have never sneered at women who found 
their own and other women’s clothes an exciting 
topic. But what a price to pay! To be com- 
pelled to be Modom or a Mamzelle! I have often 
thought it strange that women should trot off to 

dentist's with such surprising alacrity. Now 
! understand—for what is a dentist compared with 
4 modiste! Thinking it over, I am not sure 
they have my sympathy. After all, they have 
brought it on themselves. They are said to be 
much wiser than men about clothes, but whose 
opinion is this? The answer is, doctors’, and | 
Wonder how many doctors have ever found their 
Way into a modiste’s. I suggest that women 
should follow our example and go into uniform in 

evening. (And how pretty women look when 
they are all dressed alike—though I have never 
met one who would admit it.) Then they could 
simply telephone for a new evening dress, careless, 
a ease, far from the modoming crowd. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Revimw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions th L and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE OXFORD CITY COUNCIL 

SIR,—The deep feeling disclosed in your Oxford 
Correspondent’s letter commands respect. The car 
park in Broad Street is a nuisance and an eyesore. 
On behalf of the Oxford Preservation Trust, we had 
eight photographs taken, four at 8 a.m. on a 
Sunday morning, the other four when the park was 
lip-full of cars. This was done just before term. 
I am bound to say that in the photographs the cars 
do not look as bad as I expected. But they are 
unsightly; the painted white lines are discordant 
with the contours of the street; and I understand 
that since our photographs were taken the park is 
fuller and the fairway more obstructed. Things 
will get worse. Unless something is done, Broad 
Street will be spoilt in the summer. And Broad 
Street, which is more a place than a street, is one 
of the most characteristic bits of Oxford. 

Criticism is unfair unless it is constructive. 
Upon the Chief Constable a heavy burden of 
responsibility has been thrown through the revolution 
in English traffic. Parks there must be for motor- 
cars and buses. A large park is needed south of 
Carfax, and another large park (in addition to St. 
Giles’) north of Carfax. The first need has been 
met, temporarily at all events, by the use of the 
large piece of land north of Floyds Row and adjacent 
to the new and noble Christ Church garden. On 
the north side of Carfax, the only place suitable 
for a motor park that I can think of is Gloucester 
Green. To clear Broad Street and use Gloucester 
Green is, I think, the right policy for this part of 
the problem. But Gloucester Green is used already 
for two purposes. It is a cattle market; and also, 
what they call in the West Riding, a market on the 
stones. It is important to keep the latter. Things 
are cheaper on the stones in Gloucester Green than 
they are in the covered Oxford market or even in 
St. Ebbe’s. But the use of Gloucester Green as a 
cattle market is becoming an anachronism. Cattle 
ought not to be driven through the now crowded 
Oxford streets. The other day I saw the heart- 
rending terror of a flock of bullocks being driven 
at tr p.m. from Gloucester Green up St. Giles’. 
But in fairness we ought to ask ourselves where the 
cattle market should be put if it is moved from 
Gloucester Green. And that is a question I cannot 
answer. 

I am, ete., 
Micuagt E. Sapier 

University College, Oxford 


GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA 


SIR,—In your issue of October 27 you publish 
a paragraph which gives the impression that, whereas 
the United States “‘ together with Germany and one 
or two other small powers took the trouble to tele- 
graph congratulations when the new Chinese 
Constitution was promulgated,’’ the British did not, 
and you further give the impression that this apathy 
is a form of hostility on the part of the British in 
China towards the Nationalists. 

In correction of the first impression perhaps you 
will allow me to state that, on October 1, on the 
oceasion of the inauguration of General Chiang 
Kai-shek as President of the Nationalist Government 
and of the Presidents of the five Councils, Mr. W. 
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M. Hewlett, the British Consul-General at Nanking, 
handed the following message to Dr. C, T. Wang: 

His Majesty’s Minister at Peking to His Excellency the 

Minister for Foreign Affairs by telegram: 

On the eccasion of the Anniversary of the Revolution, 
please accept my best wishes for the prosperity of the 
Republic and the welfare of the Chinese people. 

The second impression you appear to wish to 
create is equally inaccurate. Criticism of the British 
Government’s policy in China there has fertainly) 
been: of hostility towards Chinese nationalism, or 
of apathy in regard to China’s welfare, there is none. 
As well to insinuate that criticism of the British 
Governnient’s policy in India means hostility to 
Indian nationalism. In both cases the criticism may 
be mistaken, but it is based on facts, as far as 
China is concerned on extremely hard facts. 
Comment on that criticism, and deduction from it, 
ought in fairness to be based on facts too. 

I am, etc., 
E. Manico 

99 Cannon Street, E.C.4 


[We will deal with this question next week.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 


SIR,—Your respected contemporary, the IIlus- 
trated London News, is not a paper often accused of 
sensationalism, but an item in its issue of November 3 
seems to call for some explanation. It is a photograph 
of an electrical apparatus, and the legend beneath it 
runs as follows: 

‘* An apparatus to register the emotional effect of 
a lie on the liar; a new device for use in criminal 
detection. 

** An instrument of this type, we understand, has 
just been installed at Scotland Yard, for purposes of 
criminal investigation. Its object is to record on a 
chart the emotional effect of an untrue statement on 
the person making it, while under cross-examination.” 

Apart from the obvious dangers to which “ scien- 
tific” apparatus of this kind might expose an innocent, 

nervous, man, it seems almost incredible that 
such an instrument should be installed in Scotland 
Yard at the very time when the whole subject of the 
examination of witnesses and suspects by the police is 
under review by a Royal Commission, without (so far 
as I can ascertain) a single word being said about it 
by any of the members of that force who have given 
evidence. Perhaps Scotland Yard will explain? 


New University Club, 
St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


BOOK CENSORSHIP 


SIR,—It should never be forgotten that there is 
another side to this question beside that which is so 
brilliantly illuminated in the Sarurpay of October 27 
by your witty correspondent, ‘‘ Maria Monk, 
Agnes Mackenzie.’’ The poet Cowper, 
whose recently published Life by Mr. Fausset 
you reviewed on another page, never wrote a 
line himself which the strictest censor morum 
could possibly condemn; yet he was entirely 

to the idea of a literary censorship, 
which his clerical friend, Rev. William Unwin, seems 
to have approved. “ If,” he writes in one of his 
letters, “‘ all that is merely trivial, and all that has an 
immoral tendency, were expunged from our English 
poets, how much would they shrink, and how would 
some of them completely vanish ! ’’ 

On the other hand, in the very same letter, when 
speaking of the literary education of Unwin’s son, he 
says: “‘ You must pick his way, lest he should tread 
in dirt.’’ 

I am, etc., 
Watrer Crick 

Hartfield Square, Eastbourne 


TEMPTING THE CHILD 


SIR,—I am writing to bring to your notice an eyjj 
that is undermining the honesty of England. It is not 
the kinema, but cheap stores which put temptation jp 
the children’s way by exposing small articles which can 
easily be slipped into a pocket while the attendant jg 
busy elsewhere. 

I have myself seen this done, and have had man 
more cases brought to my notice. An attendant at one 
of these stores told me that the amount lost op 
Saturdays was considerable, especially in the ‘‘ rush " 
hours. : 

My charwoman says the mothers are as bad, as 
never enquire where their children get the 
and only punish them if they are caught. A wire. 
netting edge to the stalls would do a lot to reduce 
this pilfering by children, and should be compulsory, 


Of course, editors of important papers do not gee 


these things, or they would speak up against what is 
worse than a Fagin, in every town of any size, for 
training future shoplifters and thieves. 
I am, etc., 
F. E.R. 


THE THEATRE 


FANCY FREE AND FANCY 
FREAKISH 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Silver Box. By John Galsworthy. The Everyman Theatre, 
Rampa. Translated by Susan Behn and Cecil Lewis, from the 
German of Max Méhr. The Gate Theatre Salon. 


T is twenty-two years since ‘ The Silver Box’ 
| was produced by Mr. Granville-Barker at the Court 

Theatre. It was coterie-drama then; now it isa 
repertory classic. People used to Pinerotics and to 
Hawtrey’s affabilities went to the Court Theatre 
experimentally as others now go to the Gate. They 
came out saying, ‘* This is queer stuff.’’ They swal 
lowed it as it might be a tonic. I suppose that they 
felt morally braced; they would be more careful about 
their manners to charwomen; they really would think 
more about this unemployment business and so on. 
They had sat under good instruction, and, if they 
happened to be Liberal M.P.s (a far more likely thing 
to be in 1906 than in 1928), they had felt the whip 
across their backs. Then, perhaps, we thought that 
the punishment was being very delicately given; now 
Mr. Galsworthy’s castigatory methods seem rathe! 
heavy. But amid the careful realism of the rest of the 
piece, Mr. Barthwick now has the air of a cartoon 
straying among etchings. 

I first saw this piece when I was at Oxford. Mr. 
Iden Payne played Barthwick senior and Mr. 
Dean Barthwick junior; Miss Ada King was Mrs. 
Jones. I have seen it many times since; once (pre- 
war) played by serious amateurs of the Five Towns 
in the civic hall of Burslem itself. I have a faint 
memory that Mr. Arnold Bennett’s brother conducted 
the orchestra or was in some way a functionary. At 
any rate, we all felt that it was an occasion and that 
Burslem was teaching those Londoners with their 
brainless pieces a lesson in knowing what’s what. I 
am not going to make further comparisons; I fran 
do not know whether Miss Una O'Connor, now # 
brilliant Mrs. Jones at the Everyman, is more brilliant 
than Miss King or whether Mr. Charles Carson 
Mr. Martin Walker, who are uncommonly good as the 
Barthwicks, are better than Messrs. Payne and Dean 
All I can say is that my first view of ‘ The Silver 
Box’ has burned itself into my memory. Here, It 
seemed to me, was something that made the theatre 
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really exciting and really imaginative. The kind of 

stuff against which ‘ The Silver Box’ came as a 
test was, after all, more empty and more false to 
rience than the commercial piece of to-day. 

What pleased us then was the new actuality of 
interest. Shaw and Galsworthy had freed us from 
the dreary incubus of sexual intrigue and from the 

entous problem that was no concern of ours. By 
cutting out the caviare and going to the bread and 
butter they seemed to have set fancy free. How could 
one care a jot for the Tanqueray ménage after break- 
fast with the Barthwicks? And now the under- 
graduate yawns, I suppose, in the face of the Barth- 
wicks, and breakfasts, and magistrates’ courts por- 
Aubrey Tanqueray. He hears the proud sniff of the 
new intellectual when the name of Galsworthy is men- 
tigned. ‘‘ Superficial; no imagination; the rags and 
tatters of pretended fact.’’ ‘‘ Let us therefore,’’ cries 
the newest playgoer, ‘‘ have done with these Barth- 
wicks, and breakfasts, and magistrates’ courts por- 
trayed by dramatists who have mistaken their vocation 
and ought themselves to be magisterial mardarins. 
Let us have none of your peep-show stages and 
fourth-wall make-believe. Let us have vision and 
violence; let us put the fantastic before the actual, 
the preposterous before the plausible. As long as we 
escape from fact we shall be forceful.” 

If that be the creed, the new playgoers will flock 
to ‘Rampa,’ because there is none of your fusty 
realism in this piece. The author is no pedagogue 
brimming with information or exhortation. He merely 

ars to dislike the world intensely and to believe 
that life with four claws and a pelt is preferable to 
our common existence with a roof and four walls. 
Rampa is a lost Polar explorer who becomes animal ; 
having been captured and restored to humanity he 


growls in his homesickness for the midnight sun and . 


for the bliss that goes with a bellyful of blubber. 
Who that can so stuff himself amid the snows would 
stay in town and be enraged or degraded by the 
horrors of civilization? To this commonplace mis- 
anthropy it attached a story of man into bear,'a story 
which is fairly typical of the coterie-stuff in the fiction 
and the drama of our time. One cannot he dog- 
matic; it is rash to say that plays like ‘ Rampa’ 
cannot become part of a new repertory tradition and 
gradually advance from a lonely place on the left 
wing to conquer the more advanced English drama, 
amateurs and all. When I next go to Burslem may 
I not find one of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s nephews being 
exquisitely elfin as an angel or immensely fretful as 
a porpentine in order that the Five Towns may still 
give the lead to sluggish England as to what’s what 
in the new drama? 

But all modes cannot last and every antique 
cannot become a classic. Whatever the sense of 
the matter, there simply is not room. Accerdingly 
I shall risk the opinion that the present vogue of 
coterie-drama will not last long. My reason for 
saying so is that to blend fantastic theme with 
futuristic setting cannot bear repetition. Who that 
has lived through the rumpus of an Expressionist 
play wants to see another? What can the Tollers 

Kaisers and Max Moéhrs tell us except that the 
mass tyrannizes over the man or that life is a 
business, two pieces of social comment which 

do not demand an exceptional talent in the making. 
Mr, Peter Godfrey has produced it cleverly, and the 
Gate theatre does well to continue with these 
Continental novelties since it is the function of a 
Coterie-theatre to import the latest fashions. The 
case against the newest drama is that instead of 
setting the mind free it turns fancy freakish. Or, 
to put it in another way, the moderns who believe 

t they are being tremendously imaginative when 

send a young woman going by train straight 
Waterloo to a Witches’ sabbath, or when they 
from one century into another, or turn a 


borough surveyor into a dancing boggart, are 


muddling up imagination with fancy. It is a 
serious confusion and the point is worth clearing up. 

Fancy, as I see it, is an operation of the mind 
unconditioned by experience. Imagination is the 
creative use of experience. The imaginative artist, 
who has seen or felt for a moment, can so invest that 
momentary treasure as to make it yield a thousand- 
fold. The big creators of social and personal 
portraiture can found a full spread of canvas on a 
glimpse; the merely fanciful artists run right away 
from experience and turn stoekbrokers into fairies 
because, lacking imagination, they cannot turn their 
stockbrokers into human beings. It is very much 
easier to be widely fanciful than to be soberly 
imaginative. If you turn your hero into an ant- 
eater it is very much easier to make some show 
with your story or your play than if you try to 
turn your uncle into your hero. In this case your 
chronicle of the man-ant-eater’s emotions lies 
beyond criticism; nobody can know better than you 
where knowledge is plainly impossible. But in the 
case of uncles and aunts everyman is your critic 
because we all have some ideas about human motive 
and habituation. To come to the concrete instance, 
it is impossible to criticize the conception of Rampa 
or of Rampa’s part, because nobody can ever have 
the faintest idea of how a man behaves when he is 
a polar bear. But we all have our opinions about 
Mr. Barthwick and Liberal M.P.s. 

Fancy freakish was an inevitable reaction from 
the plausibilities of the naturalistic drama. I 
suppose I am too much of a fogey to be impressed 
when Mr. Garnett turns ladies into foxes; I still 
wait for him (and his imitators) to turn any of 
their characters into human bei I am more 
interested in my neighbour as he is than in the 
growls and rage of my neighbour should he 
swallow mandrake and become a mandril. I 
suggest, therefore, that when’ somebody turns Aunt 
Phyllis into a porpentine and is banqueted by the 
P. E. N. Club we do not lose our heads and start 
bellowing about the splendours of imagination. 
Imagination is a word I shall reserve for Mr. 
Bennett’s walks in Burslem or in Clerkenwell and 
Mr. Galsworthy’s glance behind the stucco of a 
London house. And these I obstinately prefer to 
freakish half-hours with the human hippopotamus. 


ART 
BY FAITH OR BY SIGHT 


By WaLtTer Bayes 


Li ai by Toulouse Lautrec; Recent Pai ohn 
Leicester Galleries. 


Epstein : Exhibition of Drawings. Godfrey Philips’s Gallery. 
Sickert : Exhibition of Drawings. Savile Gallery. 


HE Exhibition of Drawings by Toulouse 
Lautrec at the Leicester Galleries is a great 
disappointment : occasionally there is a profile 
mordant and emphatic which shows some observation 
of a character, but never a design of any strength— 
always a lack of anything like breadth of vision or 
proper balance within the three-hundred-and-sixty 
degrees of the possibilities of angular thrust of his 
flat piece of paper. Still less is there any control of 


three dimensional space, though that, of course, one 
had hardly asked for. The drawings are rickety, lop- 
sided, ‘‘ mingy.”’ 

Lautrec’s reputation seems to rest entirely on a 
few admirable poster designs (one of the slighter 
of them is included in the show) which surviving 
already in but a few copies and printed on very perish- 
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able paper, are precarious monuments to his talent. 
His paintings are, as a rule, without the distinction 
of his lithographs, and if these are samples of his 
available drawings, he seems likely to become a super- 
stition venerated (as an act of faith) in works which 
have not the qualities for which he has rightly been 
valued, It is always a disquieting thing to find 
another name (which had seemed to have a solid docu- 
mentary basis) drifting into the class, already por- 
tentously large, of those who are admired for what 
our good-will reads into their drawings—who must be 
worshipped by faith and not by sight. 

Not but that the modern artist’s demand for the 
co-operation of the public is to a certain extent right 
and proper. Pitilessly circumstantial statement tends 
to provoke the onlooker’s retort, ‘‘ Tell me some- 
thing I don’t know,’’ yet although a cultivated public 
may develop a pride in understanding the merest nod 
of the artist, criticism is unwise which would estimate 
the latter by the astuteness with which he panders to 
that vanity. An artist’s greatness cannot be 
measured (though) his, success may be). by the nicety 
with which, like a writer of detective stories, he gauges 
just how rauch clue he must give his reader to keep 
him guessing yet guessing hopefully. 

I always insist to my students that this is an essen- 
tial part of an artist’s training, but it is not the whole. 
And when I look at modern art I cannot but. feel 
that as a recipe it is overworked. Take Mr. Paul 
Nash’s water-colour, No. 50, in his exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries. It is, to my mind,:one of the 
most charming of them with its small firm base of a 
few descending slightly spiral steps. leading to one 
or two arching fans of foliage—then rising through 
a number of vague blobs of.colour which:to the eye 
of faith maintain perhaps (by a slight increase of 
verticality in their axes which; suggests a gradual 
lessening of foreshortening) the concave movement 
through space inaugurated by the steps. I take con- 
siderable pleasure in allowing my imagination to carry 
on this excursion, in providing alternative readings— 
rejecting one speculation for another and so forth. 
But how much of the beholder’s mental activity is 
really controlled by Mr. Nash’s drawing? I submit 
not very 

I chanced the other day on a prose poem (on the 
lines of ‘ Lord. Ullin’s Daughter’) by. a Hindu 
student, where at the end the heroine’s silence is 
explained by the fact that ‘‘ she had followed her 
lover into the Empty.” Doubtless it is the function 
of every picture to lead us ultimately ‘‘ into the 
Empty,’’ but it is possible, to take too much 
pride in the rapidity of the transit. You 
will thus come perilously near. to catering for 
that Victorian demand : ‘‘ I do like sketches—there is 
always a charm about the sketch which is lacking,” 
etc. In the present instance I find myself preferring 
Mr... Nash’s water-colours (Nos. 50, 52, 77 and 78) 
for instance, to his oil paintings. I do not think, 
however, it is because the latter are more, complete 
works, but for a technical reason which is quite simple 
though perhaps a little cumbrous to explain. 

Mr. Nash is like Matisse and a great number of 
cosmopolitau moderns in this: that painting for him 
is very largely a record of a series of gestures of the 
artist’s hand recorded upon canyas—its vividness and 
force depend largely . upon the freedom and 
spontaneity of those gestures, which in the case of 
Matisse are occasionally remarkable. .But Mr. Nash’s 
painting practice has always seemed dictated by 
Blake’s dictum that a fine picture was one which is filled 
up exactly as a pattern against a thin wiry line and that 
the thinner and more wiry is the line, the greater is 
the picture. Without dwelling on the fact, that if this 
(no doubt approximate) quotation were taken literally 
great Art would, be within, the reach of the. meanest 
intelligence, it may be pointed. out.,that,, it clashes 
badly with the programme. of painting by rhythmic 


gesture, particularly in landscape design. 


If ‘the 
sweep of distant hills must stop when it approaches 


(on the canvas) a foreground tree—struggle toilsomely 
in the interstices of its branches and recover itself 
again on the other side its unity of gesture is done 
for. I do not say that in this respect Mr. Nash js 
worse than the majority of similar painters in respect 
of what is a common complaint, but in his water. 
colours he has voted himself free of Blake and his wiry 
outline and is proportionately happier. 

The best: of these are a series of strokes thrown upon 
the paper so as never to meet—to leave cloisons of 
unifying white between them. Each stroke is thus an 
area struck upon a free field. If patches of colour are 
to meet at an edge, the first one may be free and 
spontaneous, the second must be slavish.‘ Areas 
struck freely with a brush will always have a con. 
structive quality as areas which is denied to those 
which have to fit a preordained outline. Take such an 
outline drawing and, putting tracing paper over it, do 
the areas again with a brush and you will realize the 
almost inevitable improvement of the infinitesimal 
changes made—a gain of beauty, of sweet moderation 
in the proportion of longitudinal to transverse 
thrusts—a gain in compactness of design. 

Of course the possibilities of Mr.. Nash’s open water- 


colour splashes are very limited, but he choses his: 


subjects with a sort of subconscious adroitness—the 
landscape seen through casements and thus auto- 
matically panelled—an assumed fringe of dust round 
each pane being read as a separation of white between 
landscape and window frame—very happy in their 
slight way. Snow again may readily serve his turn. 
Well, in any case, water-colour painters seem con- 
demned to. walk about looking for subjects which 
offer dark patterns on a light. ground. 

We should be right if we returned to the practice 
of taking oil painting more seriously, of demanding 
more from it. If painters find it too much trouble to 
learn to paint a sky and distance continuously and 
then a tree over it with the combined prescience and 
memory which will make of the two one design, we 
are entitled to ask that their one layer paintings should 
be designed. to suit such a technique. It is accepting. 
small limitations compared with the search for sub- 
jects that can be reduced to spatter of petals on a 
white ground. Mr. Nash wants to do subjects. which 
demand overlay but does not want to learn the art of 
overlaying paint. He wants to paint in patch work 
yet keep the free scrabble of the sketeher. He wants 
the moon. 

However, he aspires to be, a poet. It is an 
advantage as against. another like Miss Beatrice 
Bland in the next Gallery, who hardly does. She is 
inyentive in her use of many colours—too many for 
structural expressiveness, her scribbling touch is lively 
in a superficial way. Her exhibition looks restless, 
Mr. Nash’s looks rather empty. 

The fear of elaboration which besets the modern 
painter results in a prevailing thinness which is of 
bad augury for the survival of much of the work of 
this generation. Mr. Sickert, who has an exhibition 
at the Savile Gallery, Mr.. Epstein, whose drawings 
are, at Mr, Godfrey Philips’s Gallery, are of the few 
modern artists who achieve in their works a 60H 
body of accomplishment. which commands respect. ‘ Mr- 
Sickert, it is true, is shy of attempting in any one 
work. the sustained elaboration to which in his advice 
to others he offers lip service. He sets high store on 
the shorthand scribble. But the range and variety of 
his. expression make, his ceuvre as a whole highly 
impressive, and. if his work keeps. us guessing how 
many and yarious are his clues! Mr. Epstein is not 
of those sculptors of whose drawings we can only 
say that they are doubtless useful to work fro 
their-authors can remember what they meant by them. 
These are,the work. of.a real, draughtsman, legible 
to the beholder on old and sound conventions. Some 
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of them recall the work of Mr. John in his ‘‘Rubens ” 

jod, with much less elegance but a firmer 
hold on the essential axial facts of the pose. The 
degree to which the very expressive heads must be 
subordinated to the figure is admirably judged. The 
fact that they owe their inspiration to a kind of 
stimulus which may be relied upon as common to man 
when others fait makes one feel shy at first when 
there are young women going round the show at 
the same time, but it is soon evident that this is but 
the weakness of an old and depraved generation. 
Modern youth takes it all quite calmly and scientifically. 


MUSIC 


BRAVO! THE B.B.C. 


HE Englishman’s genius for compromise is 
T iamous When he wants something which it 
would be contrary to precedent and his prin- 
ciples for him to have, he dodges his conscience and 
gets the equivalent of what he desires under the dis- 
ise of another form. He is then quite content, as 
well he may be; for he is able to eat his cake 
and pretend that he has not had it at all. He has 
never conceded, for example, that the State 
should subsidize musical performances, operatic or 
otherwise, and he has ignored the reproaches of those 
who have told him that he is, in musical matters, no 
better than a barbarian. He has preferred to leave 
that kind of entertainment to private enterprise, and 
has got along (sometimes well, but mostly ill) with- 
out following the examples of Germany, Italy and 
France. 

In assuming this attitude, he is not without good 
reasons. There is as much to be said against as 
for the intervention of the State in the control of 
artistic enterprise. While it is certainly difficult to 
keep concerts or opera commercially alive, it is as 
certain that under bureaucratic guidance they are in 
danger of a living death. Public opinion is usually 
unwilling to trust the artist completely and allow him 
to do his work without interference, and the great 
artist is therefore unwilling to serve so unreason- 
able a master. He can endure the whims of a tyrant, 
perhaps, or even tolerate the vapourings of a com- 
mittee, because he can combat the personality of the 
one and, with a little skill in the balancing of con- 
trary opinions, get his own way with the other. Tie 
his hands with red tape and he is impotent. Those 
Englishmen who lament the neglect of music by the 
Treasury forget that a subsidy is not necessarily a 
cause of excellence in performance, and that the con- 
trol, which the taxpayers and ratepayers naturally 
insist upon exercising over the pipers they have to 
pay, may wipe out all the advantages which it may 
bring. They forget, too (or do not know), that, with 
a few obvious exceptions, the average Continental 
operatic or orchestral performance is no better and 
is often a good deal worse than those given by the 
London Symphony Orchestra and the British National 
Opera Company. Dead routine, obstinate prejudice 
and a complete ignorance of all advances in stage 
production and of current developments in music out- 
side a restricted local sphere, are too often apparent 
in those subventioned halls and theatres. These 
columns, and a thousand others, are constant wit- 
nesses of the ill effects of increased bureaucratic con- 
trol in other spheres, and the Englishman is very 
wise to persist in refusing encouragement to those 
who would bring music under the rule of Whitehall. 

But—he found a few years ago that he very much 
wanted to hear music. The invention of broadcasting 
brought it after a fashion into his own home, and the 
conditions of broadcasting necessitated some central 
control, if there was not to be chaos. A monopoly 
was first created, and then a Corporation, which is 


answerable (to a certain extent) to the Postmaster- 
General. No Minister of Fine Arts for the English- 
man! The solution of the problem created suddenly 
by the advent of broadcasting is surely one of 
which we may be legitimately proud. Music has won 
its subsidy, without losing its freedom, and_is enjoy- 
ing the best of both worlds. 

We ought to be proud, too, of our B.B.C. They 
have to cater for all tastes and for none at all; they 
are liable to every kind of fat-headed criticism; and 
they are subject to the strong temptation to remain 
supine. Yet they go ahead. The programmes of 
their Symphony Concerts in the Queen’s Hall are, 
on the whole, far more interesting than those of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, which sticks firmly in 
the mud of yesteryear, and even than those of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society. We owe to them, in 
the past, the performance of Berlioz’s great ‘ Messe 
des Morts,’ of Honegger’s ‘ King David,’ of 
Schénberg’s ‘Gurrelieder’ and of Stravinsky’s 
‘ Edipus Rex ’"—to mention a few things which no 
one else has attempted or been able to perform. In 


‘the current season they are producing, among other 


things, a new choral work by Granville Bantock, 
Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre de Printemps,’ Mahler’s 
eighth Symphony, and on Good Friday, in place of 
that dreary ‘ Parsifal’ concert, Verdi’s ‘ Requiem.’ 
How easily they might have stuck to the known 
favourites and added one more to the institutions 
that pay lip-service to Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and 
Wagner and dare not venture off the beaten track! 

To say that the B.B.C. have done well is not to 
say that they cannot do better. Their first concern 
now should be to improve the quality of their 
orchestra. If any institution can afford to maintain 
a permanent orchestra made up of the best players 
obtainable and allow the conductors an adequate 
amount of rehearsal, it is the B.B.C. At present 
their orchestra is by no means the best in London. 
One of my colleagues has lately called them ‘‘ robots.’’ 
But that is surely a misnomer, for it implies at least 
a degree of mechanical efficiency, which this orchestra 
certainly does not possess. If ‘ R.U.R.’ had been 
known in those days, the term might have been 
applied with great aptness to the New York Orchestra 
which visited London with Walter Damrosch some 
years ago. They played with all the precision and 
lifelessness of a huge mechanical organ. The B.B.C. 
orchestra has not that fault. Its playing is not, 
indeed, lively, but that is because it lacks finish and 
contains, among many excellent musicians, too many 
who are not up to first-class standards. There is no 
reason, since English orchestral players are as good 
as any others, why the B.B.C. should not possess 
a permanent orchestra, to which they can afford to 
give whole time employment, quite as good as the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, whose performances 
everyone, who has been fortunate enough to secure a 
ticket, will be praising to the skies before these 
words are read. 

H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—141 
Ser sy T. Earte WELBy 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a translation into 
rhymed English verse of the following epitaph on 
himself by Mathurin Regnier: 


J’ay vécu sans nul pensement 
Me laissant aller doucement 
A la bonne loy naturelle, 

Et si m’étonne fort pourquoy 
La mort osa songer 4 moy, 
Qui ne songeay jamais & elle. 
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B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a ballade on the 
less serious aspects of the United States election, 
working in as much intelligible American slang and as 
many of the queerer place names of: the United States 
as possible. — 

RULES © 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 14la, 
or LITERARY 141s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

ili, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

‘iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to prist in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 


Monday, November 19, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of November 24. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 139 
Set sy Gorpon Daviot 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a letter from Owen 
Wister’s Virginian, describing the advent of 
Prohibition in Medicine Bow. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a sonnet in classical 
form on the departure of a Summer Orchestra. 


REPORT FROM MR. GORDON DAVIOT 

1394. The Virginian was distinctly unpopular. 
Can it be that this generation does not know Owen 
Wister’s version of the strong silent man? Has the 
movie ‘‘ western ’’ killed him? Or has he—as I 
suspect—been relegated to that melancholy collection 
of untouchables, the pre-war? Poor Virginian! Out 
of fashion, like hobble skirts and the Blue Danube! 
But let us be thankful for the few faithful. Annalice 
Robinson produced a new version of the “‘ frogs ”’ 
tale by making Saint Augustine and Delmonico rival 
boot-leggers. The idea was good and Miss Robinson 
knows her Virginian, but her entry was a possible 
excerpt from the book, and not what the Virginian 
would have written. Lester Ralph also knows his 
Virginian, and he hit the Virginian’s probable atti- 
tude in ‘‘ I can’t get used to the notion that Con- 
gress knows so mighty much more than me as to fit 
them to size up my wants, like they claim to’’; but 
though his idiom was good he was not quite convinc- 
ing. Moreover, he lacked invention. James Hall also 
lacked invention, but his letter has the authentic 
accents of the earlier Virginian—the Virginian of the 
Emily period. The entry in this competition does 
not warrant the awarding of a first prize, but I recom- 
mend that James Hall should be given a second prize 
for this letter : 

SECOND PRIZE 


Dear Frienp. I am sorry about not writing before. Pro- 
hibition is what got in the way and this was how 
it was. It seems that the Politicianists along with some 
moral folks have fixed up this thing Prohibition. It is for the 
good of the people of the U.S. which you might think would 
make it unpopular but you would not think correct. It was 
in Medicine Bow I saw Prohibition started. I was there on 
the judges business. I saw Steve first. You know him and 
he told me about it. He said I was come at the right time. 
The storekeeper is selling out all liqor to-night Steve told 
me for after to-night he darent. Well friend after supper 
he started to auktion his whisky and plenty buyers. I did 
not go to buy any for I have not weighed up this thing yet. 
But I had plenty drinks free and more offered. A buyer could 
not be better fixed. There was a drummer there thought 
whisky wouldnt keep no more than canned stuff opened. 


After a while you are saying things got bucked a bit. That 
is quite correct. There was music and fighting but all good. 
natured and no danger. Leastways not after we got Trampas 
gun away. You remember Trampas. He was outdoors shoot. 
ing at the Big Dipper and betting hed put every (kinder) 
star out. We stopped him except for language but I am 
sorry for him. Well all was quiet by morning but I have 
been informed since their is plenty more ligor in the store in 
Medicine Bow. Also their is plenty outside the store. So if 
you can weigh it up I cant. And I should be right glad to 
have your idees of this thing. 
James Haut 


1398. If the Virginian lacked followers there was 
no lack of enthusiastic sonneteers. Unfortuna 
there are still competitors who do not know what the 
rhyme scheme of the classical sonnet should be, and 
ignorance on that point disqualified a number of other. 
wise respectable sonnets. Among the rest there was 
a devastating lack of originality. Several competitors 
wrote of the summer orchestra of the birds, but none 
with individuality. H. P. Fitzgerald was savagely 
resentful over the eclipse of the Blue Hungarian Bands 
by ‘‘ these unmourned howling brutes.’’ But the great 
majority of the competitors were unashamedly senti- 
mental. To my surprise not one ventured to be funny 
about the programmes. I had expected to be snowed 
under by references to Zampa and William Tell, but 
no one mentioned them. Lavengro, one of the few 
who dared to be flippant, was humorous about a 
women’s orchestra and finished : 

Come one, come all again, and make things hum, 
But, if you can, refrain from music’s charms. 
There was a regrettable banality of phrase in too 
many of the sonnets. Summer always ‘‘ winged ”’ its 
departure, and there were too many ‘‘ myriad wave- 
lets ’’ and ‘‘ silver seas ’’ and sounds that ‘‘ filled my 
soul with bliss.’’ There was even ‘‘ I wean ”’ (sic!). 
On the other hand the few attempts at originality were 
not always successful. I refuse to believe with one 
competitor that a cuckoo ‘‘ clangs.’’ Lester Ralph’s 
humour and dexterity have once more gained him that 
high seat which must by now be hollowing comfort- 
ably at the appropriate places. His is the first prize, 
and to Valimus, in spite of his fifth line, goes the 
second because his sonnet conveys a genuine emotion 
and that emotion reaches its climax, as it should, on 
the last line. I commend Pibwob, T. E. Casson and 
H. P. Dixon. Philip Hodge had a good idea but the 
metaphor in his sestet seems to be obscure, if not 
mixed. 
FIRST PRIZE 

Weavers of meretricious charms, good-bye! 

Summer is over; your last spell is bound 

for me. Though, in the year’s recurrent round, 

you cast your net for other victims, I 

shall feel no more, save in my memory, 

the thrill your music gave, nor in the sound 

of one false voice know rapture. I have found 

the truth: ‘‘ Call no man happy, till he die.” 


On shaken hoardings flap wan, tattered bills, 
that glisten as the foam-wrack whistles by 
the ‘‘Stand,” late-resonant with cat-gut trills. 
Where Age wooed reverie, and Youth clasped hands, 
memento of past glamour, gauntly stands 
an empty cage, black ’gainst a leaden sky. 
LesTeR RALPH 
SECOND PRIZE 
The stars are out; the grave musicians fling 
Their last notes to the darkness; half afraid 
Old ghosts creep out along the dim parade, 
With ancient dances, ancient songs to sing 
Now all our golden summer’s on the wing 
By this quick dusk and stealing cold betrayed ; 
So, summer and the music both outplayed, 
We stiffen in the darkness for The King. 


And only we are left where strong, secure, 
The silence falls about their latest tune: 
Summer is past, and they; for you and me 

Stay rain and wind to make the overture 
Of winter, and the cold, unheeding moon 
To sway the long, slow music of the sea. 


Vatmus 
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N Armistice week one thinks naturally of the 
| iterate expressive of national feeling in other 
generations. Are our feelings quite other than 
those with which the nation’s spokesmen, its poets, 
hymned war and its cessation then? It would seem 
so. If the flippancy be forgiven, we have lost our 
belief in war in much the same way as the man who 
no longer believed in ghosts because he had ‘ seen 
too many of them.’’ We have seen too much of war; 
and under conditions fatal to any romantic illusion. 
It may be that during the latest and greatest of wars 
there were rare spirits who could brace themselves 
to echo Wordsworth’s terrible sublimity, ‘‘ Yea, 
Carnage is Thy daughter,” but if so they echoed it 
under their breath. And now, ten years after the 
cessation of war, it has become exceedingly difficult 
to catch any clear, heroic note in the confused and 
subdued murmur of what the nation feels. There is 
t pride, indeed, but it is not the contented pride 
of Mr. Robert Bridges’s musing not so very many 
years ago over the page: 
On which our country’s name, 
Spoiling the Greek of fame, 
Shall sound in every age. 
There is deep grief, with less, it would seem, of con- 
solation in it than the mourners of an earlier genera- 
tion felt, for the only obvious gains of the late war 
were negative. There is a bitterness to which it is 
impossible to find any parallel in feelings after the 
Crimean War or the South African. And, above all, 


there is bewilderment, not least because the war pro- | 


duced no one adequate symbolical figure. 


* 
* * 


Perhaps certain of the anticipatory poems of Mr. 
A, E. Housman culminating after long silence in the 
sternly magnificent epitaph on a mercenary army 
express more of what people feel about the war than 
any other poetry. But I am concerned here with the 
Armistice, and with that on its tenth anniversary; 
and it is hard to suggest any one body of poetry that 
expresses national feeling now. A greatly inspired poet, 
taking hold on the deep underlying will of this people 
that there shall never be another war, might meet 
the deficiency, but till that happens we must each 
of us find what utterance we may for our confused and 
changing emotions. 

* 


In Crimean days, the reaction of the poets to events 
was comparatively simple. Tennyson had his agita- 
tions in ‘ Maud ’ with some noble results and also with 
the vision, absurd in itself but dramatically justified, 
of the tradesman leaping over his counter to strike 
home with a cheating yard-measure. And in the Light 
Brigade poem he managed to give us something to 
put beside the best in that kind, which is Campbell’s, 
and which has a more curious beauty of form than 
i snobs will admit. (It is very remarkable that 
two such frankly popular poems as Campbell’s master- 
piece and Hood’s should have a subtlety of structure 
any recondite decadent might envy; less remarkable 
that snobbery should fail to give popular poems credit 
for it.) After Tennyson, there was Dobell. 


In 1856 the Saturpay Review was very unkind 
to Dobell, whose way of drifting about, with inter- 
tupting spasms, was extremely irritating, but whose 
Unquestionable genius should have been recognized. 
Of his volume, ‘ England in Time of War,’ this 
paper then said that it was the work of the writer 
least qualified of all his contemporaries for the task. 


The trouble, snapped the Saturday Reviewer, was 
that Dobell looked at nothing with the eyes of the 
typical Englishman. ‘‘ He sees everything through 
a distorting and pseudo-poetical medium of his own,”’ 
it was complained. Well, there was a great deal of 
weak, vague, jerkily violent writing in that volume. 
I am not concerned to deny it, and indeed I will . 
adduce a ludicrous unintentional impropriety. 


* 
* * 


In a piece called ‘ The Captain’s Wife,’ that 
solitary lady complains that her life without him is 
as empty 

As lay my wedding-dress beside my bed 

When —_ clothed in thy dear ran 
The entire Victorian public blushed over that, 
though it satisfies the Wordsworthian requirement 
of being the probable language of the speaker in the 
situation. But the volume had in it the famous 
sonnet on the widow who does not yet know she is 
widowed, and who sighs for her husband’s return, 
and sends her message of love 
to him who cannot hear 

The raven croaking at his carrion ear. 
It is brutal and unfair and contrary to the method 
of great tragic art; but can anyone deny that it 
sends the knife home? And there was also, but 
this I think I have praised too often to praise again, 
that poem of bewildered, repetitive, aged grief, 
‘ Tommy’s Dead.’ Dobell, however, did not write 
the poem of the peace which England needed. 


* 
* * 


Nobody wrote it at the end of the Crimean or of 
the South African war; no one has written it after 
the late war. Perhaps the poem we desire may never 
be written. The law of demand and supply does not 
hold good in this region as in the material world. 
At any rate, so far we have nothing to comfort our- 
selves with but some fine fiction, by Mr. Mottram, by 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, by the late C. E. Montague, and 
very notably by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, who in 
the first hundred pages of ‘ No More Parades’ gave 
an astounding picture of the fevered futility of life 
behind the first trenches. Here we of this generation 
need fear no comparison. Neither the South African 
War nor the Crimean produced a mass of fiction 
equal in imagination and honesty to what has 
already come out of the last war. 


* 
* 


The one novel of the war may be to seek, but some 
half a dozen of those we have had, taken together, 
picture with great vividness most of its aspects, and 
the temper of the best of them is such as to make 
us proud. And yet something is lacking, and it is 
just what we might expect. The war, as we know, 
differed from all its predecessors in being everyone’s 
war. It was not, even primarily, the affair of 
politicians and soldiers; it was from the beginning 
and increasingly the affair of every man and woman 
in this country and in most parts of the Empire. Now 
the best of our novelists were men apart. The late 
C. E. Montague, for all the intensity of his humane 
passion, was not the born interpreter of ordinary 
humanity. Neither he nor anyone else has quite caught 
the spirit in which everyone’s war was carried on by 
everyone. There was something broader, more dumbly 
patient, more humorously indignant, something more 
lenient and something more savage, than any of the 
novelists has conveyed to us in the popular attitude. 
It is in this matter as in those others which Mr. 
Chesterton had in mind when he wrote, ‘‘ We are the 
people of England and we have not spoken — 
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REVIEWS 
SONGS OF JOY 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Winter Words. By Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 
Collected Poems, 


By W. H. Davies. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


1928. 


HE temptation to set up a contrast between Hardy 

and Mr. Davies is almost irresistible. It is so 
easy : the terms of it lie so ready to one’s hand. Hardy 
writes : 


O my soul, keep the rest unknown! 

It is too like a sound of moan 
When the charnel-eyed 
Pale Horse has nighed: 

Yea, none shall gather what I hide! 


Why load men’s minds with more to bear 
That bear already ails to spare? é 
From now alway 
To my last day 
What 1 discern I will not say. 


And Mr. Davies writes: 


1 pray you, sadness, leave me soon, 

In sweet invention thou art poor! 
Thy sister Joy can make ten songs 
While thou art making four. 


But Hardy protested often and strongly against being 
reckoned a pessimist, and presumably he meant some- 
thing by what he said. In the draft preface to this 
last collection he protests again: 


My last volume of poems was pronounced wholly 


gloomy 
and pessimistic by reviewers—even by 


some of the more 


pieces into the collection. However, I did not suppose that 
the licensed tasters had deliberately misrepresented the book, 


We must take it that he knew whether he was gloomy 
in spirit or not. Moreover, if we accept Mr. Davies’s 
estimate of the relative fecundities of Sadness and 
Joy, then the bulk of Hardy’s lyrical work and the 
freedom with which it flowed out even in his last 
years require some explanation. 

The truth is that he was as much in love with life 
as ever Mr. Davies or any other poet, but he liked life 
most when sharply revealed in an, ironic contrast. 
Very often (and this is what has misled so many of 
his critics) one term of the contrast is suppressed, is 
to be understood only in the context of what we know 
of the work of the author as a whole. This is so in 
one of the best poems in the new volume: 


Well, World, you have kept faith with me, 
Kept faith with me; 
Upon the whole you have proved to be 
Much as you said you were. 
Since as a child I used to lie 
_ Upon the leaze and watch the sky, 
Never, I own, I 
That life would be all fair. 


*Twas then you said, and since have said, 
Times since have said, 

In that mysterious voice you shed 
From clouds and hills around: 

““ Many have loved me desperately, 

with smooth serenity, 

While some have shown contempt of me 
Till they dropped underground. 


Just neutral-tinted haps and such,”’ 

You said to minds like mine. 
Wise warning for your credit’s sake! 
Which I for one failed not to take, 
And hence could stem such strain and ache 

As each year might assign. 
The superficial sense of the poem says one thing, its 
complicated rhymes and rhythms say another, and its 
true meaning is in the difference between the two, 
Hardy’s attitude towards life was much what one 
might hold towards a friend whose waywardness and 
folly are frequently disconcerting, but of whom one 
always afterwards reflects that these vices also reflect 
a character which would lack salt and attractiveness 
without them. Hardy admired the strange passes to 
which life could come and a characteristic form taken 
by his admiration was the grotesque tragedy, of 
which we have at least one admirable specimen here 
in ‘ The Gap in the White,’ which has for date 
“ee 17 ” : 
Something had cracked in her mouth as she slept, 
Having danced with the Prince long, and sipped his golden tass; 
And she woke in alarm, and quick, breathlessly, leapt 
Out of bed to the glass, 
And there in the blue dawn, her mouth now displayed 
To her woe, in the white 
Level line of her teeth, a black gap she had made 
In a dream’s nervous bite. 


** O how can I meet him tomorrow !” she said. 

“I'd won him—yes, yes! Now, alas, he is lost!” 

(That age knew no remedy.) Duly her dread 
Proved the truth, to her cost. 


And if you could go and examine her grave 

You’d find the gap there, 
But not understand, now that science can save, 

Her unbounded despair. 
Who else could have seen the tragedy implicit in this 
collocation of love and dentistry? | Who else, hav- 
ing seen it, would have chosen it as the subject for a 
poem? Who else, having chosen it, would have 
dared the ruthless prose of that parenthesis? The 
answer is: Only another man who loved the details 
of life even to greediness as Hardy did. 

And not necessarily even he, for that description 
might, so far as it goes, fairly be applied to Mr. Davies. 
He loves life and in his love there is a distinct note 
of greediness. But he is not equally omnivorous. He 
has a sweet tooth and does not greatly care for the 
sharper and stranger savours. The word “ Joy” 
is ever on his lips and by it he means the most simple 
of feelings, not the deeper joy Hardy experienced 
when he saw life wrestling with circumstances. Yet 
within his limits he is as true a poet as Hardy and, 
again within his limits, he is exceedingly various. He 
moves easily and with obvious confidence between the 
melancholy sweetness of : 

Now I grow old, and flowers are weeds, 
I think of days when weeds were flowers; 
When Jenny lived across the way, 
And shared with me her childhood hours, 
to the exultant sweetness of : 
Three things there are more beautiful 
Than any man could wish to see: 
The first, it is a full-rigged ship 
Sailing with all her sails set free; 
The second, when the wind and sun 
Are playing in a field of corn; 
The third, a woman, young and fair, 
Showing her child before it is born, 
It is his misfortune that most of his critics have 
always felt impelled to define him by limitations and 
negatives. Nowadays it is even necessary to point 
out that the fact of his having once been a tramp ® 
not of any real importance. I am almost inclined 
believe that in the days when he was a tramp 
fellows of the road used to discuss him in terms 
expressive of the ways in which he was not like other 
tramps. The tendency, natural though it may be, * 
unfair, We ought rather to concentrate on the v 
and the unfailing interest of the 431 poems wh 
has collected in this volume, 
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TRADITION AND REVOLT 


A Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780. By 
Oliver Elton. 2 vols. Arnold. 32s. 

Phases of English Poetry. By Herbert Read. 
Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 

The Making of Literature. 
James. Secker. 18s. 

Form and Style in Poetry. 
Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Contemporary Movements in European Literature. 
Edited by W. Rose and J. Isaacs. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 


IDELY as the books in this list differ in scope 

and temper and weight of authority, all touch 
to some purpose the question of the validity of 
tradition. But what really is literary tradition? An 
answer of great value has been given by an 
innovating writer of to-day whose own poetry is 
mostly arid and coldly eccentric, but who as a critic 
has perceived the truth about tradition. As Mr. 
T. S. Eliot has seen, it cannot be passively 
inherited, but is to be possessed only by an 
instructed effort. He who would possess _ it 
must have the historical sense, ‘‘ and the historical 
sense involves a perception, not only of the pastness 
of the past, but of its presence.’? The truly 
traditional writer, then, is one who writes ‘‘ with a 
feeling that the whole literature of Europe from 
Homer and within it the whole of the literature of 
his own country has a simultaneous existence and 
composes a simultaneous order.’’ Against the great 
comprehensive tradition there can be no revolt, 
except in the perversity which sends a man to live 
naked and on roots. But the history of literature is 
the history of revolt against ossifications of parts of 
the great tradition, ossifications due to misunder- 
standing of it. 

Thus the classical ideal of the English eighteenth 
century, though at best it was much narrower than 
that which inspired the classics themselves, had and 
keeps its validity; and Mr. Oliver Elton in the latest, 
which is unhappily to be the last of his admirable 
‘Surveys,’ frankly acknowledges that something was 
lost though very much was gained by its overthrow. 
In the romantic triumph, he tells us, poetry “ lost a 
certain sober, delicate ideal of form, and a peculiar 
just correspondence between form, tone, and thinking, 
which has never been recovered.’’ Undoubtedly there 
was some such loss, but his words suggest a too 
flattering view of the eighteenth century, for many 
of its poets, with an exasperating inconsistency, 
thrust into an essentially sober and balanced context 
images of a frigid wildness. (Some American or 
German student might one day usefully give us a 
census of the Furies and Madnesses that stalk through 
English eighteenth-century poetry.) Still, the ideal 
was there, and in certain instances was perfectly 
served. The nineteenth century, with all its 
magnificent gains, sometimes pays heavily for the 
error of revolting against the caricature or petri- 
faction of the eighteenth-century ideal without 
invoking the living original. Revolutions, indeed, 
should be led only by traditionalists, and should 
triumph in restoration rather than gloat over 
dethronement. But luckily the genuine poets among 


By R. A. Scott- 
By W. P. Ker. 


‘Tevolutionaries, just because they are genuine, are not 


Consistent in practice; Blake in youth and Coleridge 
late in’ life write, as Mr. Elton might have noted, 
best lyrics in the eighteenth-century manner, and 
Wordsworth in one of the very greatest of his odes, 
as Mr. Elton does note, has something of the order 
of Gray. 
In his present book, as in his ‘ Surveys ’ of English 
literature from 1780 to 1830 and from 1830 tc 1880, 


Mr. Elton has the unusual merit of recognizing that 
the instruments of literature are not merely 
in obedience to a changed spirit, but that change of 
instruments often encourages the spiritual change. 
It is one of the most suggestive of his parenthetical 
remarks in the book before us that what is called the 
romantic movement is largely a discovery of new 
metrical forms or of the special capacities of old 
forms. Sentimental criticism is always reluctant to 
admit that means in poetry are more than means, 
and cherishes its ideal poet, labouring with the 
ineffable till he works out a means of expressing it; 
but apart from what scores of individual poets can 
be shown to have owed to a technical discovery, it 
seems to us possible that romantic poetry in general, 
from its very beginnings, owes much of its character 
to the innovation of rhyme. For the crowding 
suggestions of rhyme bring together things which 
would not have consorted in the mind of any user 
of the unrhymed Latin medium, and thus encourage 
the strangeness which is characteristic of romantic 
poetry. 

Mr. Read, in his thoughtful book, is much too com- 
placent about contemporary rejection of rhyme and 
of metrical strictness, forgetting that the demands of 
rhyme and metre are often inspiration to the poet, 
and ignoring the truth that the abandonment of 
natural discipline forces the writer of verse to impose 
very high'y artificial restraints on himself. The corre- 
spondence of movement at all points with the thought, 
which is the quest of the experimenters, has rarely 
if ever been attained, and, seeming possible only in 
very brief poems on exceptional subjects, would reduce 
us to a poetry of lucky moments. Prosodical con- 
siderations go deeper than Mr. Read supposes. As 
W. P. Ker says in.the posthumous collection of lectures 
before us, “‘ prosody is the science not only of what 
has actually been composed in verse, but of this 
shadowy bodiless music in the mind of the poet before 
the poem is made.”” Mr. Read points to the 
thoroughly modern poet rejecting the sonnet; but he 
cannot reject the form without also rejecting all the 
benefit of its suggestiveness. And the suggestive- 
ness of the sonnet is so powerful that when, for 
instance, Davies sets out to write a burlesque, a 
“* gulling sonnet,’’ the form, imperious for beauty, 
extorts from him at once, in mockery of a lawyer’s 
love-making, the quite beautiful “‘ Into the middle 
temple of my heart.’’ If we abandon old forms, we 
shall also be abandoning certain kinds of imaginative 
stimulus. 

Mr. Read and most of the contributors to the series 
of lectures edited by Mr. Rose and Mr. Isaacs grope 
in the confusion of contemporary literature for good 
omens. To Mr. Read it seems that poetry can no 
longer be humanist, for the world is not now renais- 
sant, or religious, for it has lost faith, or transcen- 
dental : it remains only to become lar. But how? 
Doubtfully, he proposes that it should be by way of the 
art of the music-hall ! But there is no populace to-day in 
the sense that there is no great body of simple persons 
possessed of a link with the elementary things 
comparable, on its humbler level, to that which the 
poet imaginatively creates. The people have been 
** educated ”’ out of their heritage, the unwritten tradi- 
tion, without being educated into the written tradi- 
tion. They have lost an ignorance which included 
ignorance of bad models, and have acquired not so 
much knowledge as knowingness. With knowingness 
poetry can never have any dealings. : 

But poetry, we may be sure, will find its way. 
Neither it nor any other form of literature will be 
much helped by what we suppose we should call the 
new criticism, which, ingenious as it often is in the 
application of psychology and psycho-analysis and the 
latest fashionable tests, is to a considerable extent the 
endeavour of neuters to dignify their failure in pro- 
creation. It will do the new critics no harm to sit at 
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the feet of Mr. Scott-James, while he carefully traces 
the development of critical theories from Aristotle to 
Croce; and though what we have before us is not 
the best of Ker, being lectures in part reconstructed 
from the notes of students, it will definitely do them 
good to read this last volume of his making. But 
more beneficial than any study of theories and any 
study of literature in academic categories is the close 
examination of particular masterpieces of concrete 
criticism. Without promoting Mr. Elton to a place 
among the masters, we may at least say that in breadth 
of sympathy, in careful but unfussy discrimination, 
in nice and sometimes quietly humorous adjustment 
of manner to the opinion conveyed, this ‘ Survey ’ is 
the equal to two predecessors already accepted as 
authoritative. Inevitably, it is somewhat weighted by 
dealings with deists and tepidly devout divines and 
writers of now faded polemical prose, but it is never 
dull or dictatorial or freakish, and throughout it 
reveals a real understanding of the permanent 
tradition. 


THE BROWNINGS 


The Brownings. By Osbert Burdett. Constable. 
15s. 


It would, I fancy, be very difficult to write a dull 
book about the Brownings, and it would certainly 
be very difficult to imagine Mr. Burdett writing a dull 
book about anything. A dull book this certainly is 
not. It is an excellent book and one that no lover 
of the Brownings can possibly afford to miss. So 
interesting are the problems which it raises that ] 
will pay Mr. Burdett the compliment of not wasting 
space in mere praise but pass on at once to a dis- 
cussion of them. 

The book contains both an account of the lives 
of the two Brownings and a description and 
criticism of their works. Mr. Burdett makes skilful, 
and sometimes brilliant, use of his opportunity to 
compare and contrast the two minds. His criticisms 
are always suggestive and usually convincing. Where 
he fails to convince it is generally from a quaint and 
excessive anxiety to show the Brownings as fore- 
runners of some movement which has come to a head 
in our own time. Thus, for instance, in his criticism 
of ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ Mr. Burdett tells us that: 

The contemporaries of Mrs. Browning were uneasy in their 
consciences over the convention that insisted that unmarried 
mothers should be treated as human filth. She approaches 
the question, but begs it by making the unmarried mother a 
victim to force and not to her own choice. England had to 
wait nearly fifty years before “‘ the story of a pure woman ”’ 
was told, without shirking the woman’s consent, by Thomas 
Hardy. 

Why drag in Thomas Hardy? It is unfair to Mrs. 
Browning to suggest that she was merely his more 
timid forerunner. Hardy’s purpose was to criticize 
the whole institution of marriage and to suggest that 
there was no necessary impurity in the sexual act 
without marriage. Mrs. Browning, on the other hand, 
had no wish to criticize the institution nor to ques- 
tion the guilt of sexual relations where there had been 
no marriage. She did not ‘‘ shirk the woman’s con- 
sent ’’; where the woman had consented the particular 
evil against which she was in protest simply did not 
arise. Mrs. Browning’s object was not to teach 
mothers that it made no difference whether they were 
married or not, but to teach society that there could 
not be guilt where there had been no consent of the 
will. Hardy’s doctrine of unmarried purity would 
have been to her merely the dangerous sentimentality 
of a man, ignorant of the meaning of words. 

Mr. Burdett, too, is determined to make Browning 
deeply troubled by the sceptical speculations that were 
going on around him. I do not believe that he cared 


a fig for them. The agnosticism of Gigadibs or of 
the German professor in ‘ Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day,’ is not treated either with the respect or the 
anger with which he would have treated any teach. 
ing which he felt to be a serious menace to faith, 
The modern, scientific scepticism of his day inter. 
ested him curiously little. Where he notices it at 
all he dismisses it in a very off-hand fashion, as, for 
instance, in the verse and a half at the end of ‘ Gold 
Hair ’: 
The candid incline to surmise of late 
That the Christian faith may be false, I find; 
For our Essays-and-Reviews’ debate 
Begins to tell on the public mind, 
And Colenso’s words have weight : 
I still to suppose it true, for my part, 
See reasons and reasons. 


Mr. Burdett, surprisingly enough, will hardly have 
Browning a Christian at all. His was, he tells us, 
but ‘‘ a watered creed.’’ ‘‘Browning kept the emotions 
without the assurance of the Christian creed ’’: 


Browning had a passionate instinct for religion, and found 
his instinct best satisfied by the example and teachings of 
Christ, but his belief in the historic basis of the Christian 
creed had been shaken, and he contented himself by saying 
that the truth man needs is here, whether we regard it as 
fact or symbol. 


This is very surprising, and I cannot think that Mr. 
Burdett at all makes out his case. To most 
readers, I fancy, the main attraction of this book 
will be found not in such arguments but in the story of 
the Brownings’ love and married life. The two 
chapters in which Mr. Burdett tells again this well- 
known tale are quite extraordinarily well done. Like 
a true artist, he is willing to let the Brownings tell 
their own love-story in their own words. For him- 
self he reserves only the very important work of 
selection. 


No one can possibly read Mr. Burdett’s book with- 
out learning, once and for all, that Mrs. Browning’s 
place is in the very first rank of prose writers, what- 
ever may be her place among poets. Read her 
description of how she waited for confirmation of the 
news that her favourite brother had been drowned: 


For three days we waited—and I hoped while I could— 
oh—that awful agony of three days! And the sun shone 
as it shines to-day, and there was no more wind than now; 
and the sea under the windows was like this paper for 
smoothness—and my sisters drew the curtains back that I 
might see for myself how smooth the sea was, and how it 
could hurt nobody—and other boats came back one by one. 


Mr. Burdett does not succumb to the common 
temptation of underrating Mrs. Browning. Nothing 
would have made Browning more angry than the 
thought that his wife’s reputation was going to suffer 
with posterity from the gigantic growth of his own. 
His anger at such injustice would have been terrific 
and Jove-like. Yet so it certainly has been. But all 
those who have still to learn what a very great woman 
Mrs. Browning was should certainly read this book. 
To write one’s love-story first in such prose as the 
prose of her ‘ Letters’ and then to write it all over 
again in the verse of the ‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese ’—what an amazing feat! Even Browning, 
who could tell the story of Pompilia ten times over, 
could not have thus told his own story twice. 


It may, perhaps, be of interest if I correct Mr. 
Burdett on one small point of detail. He says that 
the Brownings were never separated after the flight 
from Wimpole Street and that consequently no letter 
passed between them. This is not absolutely 
accurate. They were once separated for a few day’, 
and during those days Browning wrote at least oné 
letter to his wife. It is now in the possession 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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THE MIND OF A CHILD 


Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Jean 
Piaget. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 

The Growth of the Mind: An Introduction to 
Child-Psychology. By K. Koffka. Second 
edition, revised. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


O one can read these books without realizing how 
Nitiete is definitely known of the changes which 
take place in children’s minds during their develop- 
ment in spite of the popular vogue for child psycho- 

In three volumes, of which this is the second, 
M. Piaget co-ordinates the results of his researches 
among growing children and attempts to differentiate 
between childish thought and adult thought and to 
compare their logical structure and method. 

Throughout he assumes that the main function of 
adult intelligence is to invent solutions and to verify 
them. M. Piaget contends, however, that the mind of 
the average child up to the age of seven or eight is not 
in any way suited to this method of functioning, and 
that the early environment of the home in which the 
child is constantly protected by his parents from the 
consequences of his own actions does not tend to 
emphasize the need for complicated mental tactics 
in order to avoid the effects of error. Indeed, it 

s that the process by which children acquire 
the habits of adult thought are very laborious. It is 
therefore no matter for surprise that the majority 
of adults remain children for the whole of their days, 
according to M. Piaget’s standard of mental 
development. 

The young child starts upon his weary pilgrimage 
towards the achievement of adult thinking accom- 
panied by apparently insurmountable handicaps. The 
whole equipment of his childish thought is a burden 
to him. He has to learn to separate thought and 
action, to think upon the verbal plane, to be less 
ego-centric and more social, to appreciate the view- 
point of others, to recognize intrinsic relationships 
between external things, to argue from premisses and 
to assume hypotheses. The kind of behaviour he has 
learned to enjoy before school age provides him with 
almost no equipment to undertake these tasks. 

M. Piaget’s experiments reveal all manner of 
hitherto unrecorded aspects of childish thought. He has 
much that is new to say about its ego-centricity. A 
child, he alleges, talks almost entirely for his own 
purposes, and chiefly as an accompaniment to action. 
He uses other people as listeners and not as partakers 
in his conversation; children, like grown-up people, 
delight in being conscious of their power and prefer 
talking to others to talking to themselves. From his 
experiments M. Piaget seems to prove that children 
tend to assume that the person whom they are address- 
ing understands almost everything before it is said. 
When asked to explain to another the workings of a 
pump or to relate a story, a young child will normally 
fall into the error of assuming that that which he is 
relating is already known to the person to whom he 
relates it. Furthermore, young children under seven or 
tight years of age, do not seem to understand even each 
other’s talk—except when it is accompanied by action. 
To them the fun of living, talking, and acting is all 
one intense personal adventure, in which talking is 
limited by verbal incapacity, and thinking by lack of 
conscious knowledge that they can think. Young 
children are therefore natural fidgety-Phils, with no 
natural patience for the rules of logic. 

Children also combine limited sensibility with an 
Overdose of cocksureness in what appears to M. 
Piaget to be a very dangerous as well as curious 
manner, For these defects natural ignorance and 
the conduct of adults towards children seem to be 
jointly responsible. In the first place adults persist 


in protecting children from the consequences of their 


own actions. Therefore children approach the out- 
side world and the world of knowledge with an 
arrogant self-assurance—to them it is always things 
that are in the wrong and never they. The child’s world 
is a tiny one, very real and absolute, made up of 
intensely experienced perceptions. The adult is a 
main factor in its explanation; everything—toys, 
omnibuses, rivers, lakes, mountains, the moon—appears 
as man-created, man-explained and man-guided. Such 
a philosophy must be abandoned; and it cannot be 
abandoned until the child has been given the oppor- 
tunity to abandon the limitations which adult care 
places upon his sensibility. 

It is true that a child reasons—but not in the way 
that a reasonable adult reasons. He neither uses 
deduction nor induction (though this is more doubt- 
ful); he does not assume premisses or hypotheses; he 
has no sense of synthesis or of causality; he does 
not even make sweeping generalizations in the manner 
of rash adults. He tends to juxtapose everything 
and to argue from particular to particular, accepting 
a syncretic view of that which comes within his per- 
ceptions, recognizing both the whole and the part 
separately, but not the part as a part of the whole. 
He will tell you that the moon moves because it is 
alive, and that it is alive because it moves. He will 
draw you a picture of a house or a steamship, putting 
in every detail as it occurs to him, without any notion 
of relations of detail to the whole. 

Many peopie will find this book irritating reading 
because the author seems to approach his topic from 
the standpoint that cautious syllogistic reasoning 
ability is the ultimate test of a well-trained mind. The 
syllogism is now unpopular among advanced thinkers 
and advocates of the scientific method. But as an 
appreciation of child thought, and as a lucid, careful 
explanation of the development of a certain pattern of 
mind, it is a great contribution to a hitherto very 
sparsely explored field of knowledge. It also provides 
a very substantial intellectual basis (the syllogism 
excepted) for the thesis that Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
is endeavouring to popularize—that young children 
should be brought up in a democratic society of their 
own, learning to think and to act in the company of 
their equals rather than in the company of adults or 
of older children. 

A second and more up-to-date edition of Koffka’s 
‘ Growth of the Mind’ is to be welcomed. It is an 
excellent detailed statement of the Gestalt-Theorie. 
Nothing that has been added seriously modifies 
Koffka’s previous views. One of his collaborators, 
Miss Beatrix Tudor-Hart, has now started a school 
for young children in Hampstead. 


THE IRON DUKE 
Wellington. By Oliver Brett. Heinemann. 15s. 


ANE WELSH CARLYLE lived in too close proxi- 

mity to the high priest of hero-worship to be super- 
stitiously addicted to that cult. One of the few excep- 
tions that she made is recorded by her husband. 
‘* One evening, at Bath House, I saw her, in a 
grand soiree, softly step up, and (unnoticed, as she 
thought, by anybody) kiss the old Duke of Welling- 
ton’s shoulder!’’ Students of Charlotte Bronté’s 
strange sad life will remember that the Duke of 
Wellington was the demigod of her girlhood, though 
she showed her affection in a way of which the Duke 
would scarcely have approved, by making his sons— 
a disappointment to him—the heroes of her childish 
efforts at fiction, the Duke himself appearing at need 
as ‘a sort of Jupiter Tonans or Deus ex Machina.”’ 
Anyone who wishes to know why the Iron Duke held 
this position in the minds of the two women of the 
Victorian era who were probably the least disposed 
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tamely to acquiesce in popular verdicts cannot do 
better than read Mr. Brett’s extremely able and inter- 
esting sketch of the Duke’s life and character. 

Mr. Brett’s aim is to draw “‘ the essential portrait 
of the man himself . . . to follow him through his 
time, to seek him out in the fog of war, to disentangle 
him from the thickets of ancient politics.’’ His book 
is not so much a formal biography as a study in char- 
acter. Waterloo itself is passed over in a few lines, 
and the reader who did not know whether it was a 
defeat or a victory would have to gather his informa- 
tion from Wellington’s own laconic words to Creevey : 
** It has been a damned near thing—the nearest run 
thing you ever saw in your life. . . By God, I don’t 
think it would have been done if I had not been 
there.’’ Mr. Brett is more concerned in telling us 
that the campaign restored to Wellington ‘‘ the hard, 
gay temper of Peninsular days,’’ that after the battle 
—which he had seen lost four times before it was 
won—he went to his niece’s rooms in Brussels and 
burst into tears, that he said to Raikes: ‘‘ Nothing 
is more tragical than a victory, except a defeat.’ That 
this reticence is not due to any lack of ability for 
depicting war is shown by many rapid and conclusive 
summaries, such as this of the Peninsular side-show : 
** There is something rounded and complete about 
it: a highly successful brush with the enemy which 
leaves him, however, unbeaten in spite of his defeats : 
then retirement before a strongly reinforced foe to 
an extreme tip of land and the surrender apparently 
of all that gallantry and energy had won, and lastly 
gradual expansion from that fortified extremity of 
Torres Vedras until not one Frenchman is left in 
Spain.’’ It would be impossible to better this in the 
space. 

Waterloo bisects Mr. Brett’s book, and the second 
half is even more interesting than the first. We may 
quote Mr. Brett’s brilliant summary of the chang 
now occurring in Wellington’s existence : . 


The hard, simple life of the soldier was replaced by the 
spectacular and almost fabulous career of the Iron Duke, and 
these middle years of his long life were confused by the effort 
to adjust his interior simplicity to his exterior greatness. 
Fifteen years of muddle and discomfort were to follow before 
that adjustment was complete, Wellington was a trained 
soldier; he was also a man of astonishing honesty and sound 
common-sense. Henceforth he was to try as a diplomatist, 
as a politician and as a lover to deal with the more subtle 
aspects of a man’s life. All the qualities which had led him 
to the summit of his profession would here be of no use to 
him. His habits as a military autocrat, his entourage of 
inferiors, the experience of his primitive masculinity had pro- 
vided no apprenticeship for politics or soft living in a feminine 
world. He was destined to attempt diplomacy with no capacity 
for finesse or any understanding of intrigue; to find his way 
through the mists of party politics with no experience of that 
distorting atmosphere; to engage in the lists of love without 
the armour of sentiment or polite frivolity. His incapacity, to 
fill the parts for which he cast himself produced discomfort in 
this proud, unbending nature. 


Mr. Brett well enlarges on this text, and brings 
‘his hero triumphantly through the era of temporary 
unpopularity—‘‘ Wellington,’’ wrote Carlyle in 1832, 
“* is at the stake (in effigy) in all market towns,”’ and 
Apsley House had to be fortified with the celebrated 
iron shutters which the Duke would never take down, 
much as Columbus always kept his chains in evidence 
—to the days when he was the most generally trusted 
and admired man in England and _ Tennyson’s 
great Ode voiced the opinion of the whole nation. 
No writer has better illustrated ‘‘ that love of detail, 
that hatred of inefficiency, that sound common sense 
which were the foundation both of his character and 
his success.”’ 

The sole defect of Mr. Brett’s book is in the proof- 
reading. The excellently readable type is disfigured 
by an inexcusable number of misprints. ‘‘ Napolean’’ 
is thus spelt in several places. Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 
death is attributed to 1824 instead of 1834. Welling- 
ton ‘‘ dated ’’ instead of ‘‘ hated ’’ Peel’s sentiment. 
In one short French quotation we find “ bein ”’ for 
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bien” and “ pevt ” for peut.” In another 


Wellington is made to speak of ‘“‘ le canaille ” ang. 


mitraille.’” We find Marmont “‘ affecting” 
concentration. George IV is made to ‘‘ widen the 
breech,’’ where no reference is intended to his grow. 
ing obesity. Such trivial but annoying slips should 
be corrected before the book is reprinted, as it well 
deserves to be. 


SEDLEY IN BULK 


The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles 
Sedley. Collected and Edited by V. De Sola 
Pinto. Two Vols. Constable. 52s: 6d. 


ee scholarship of our time is extremely generous 
to the second-raters. Professor Pinto has 

given us a full and careful life of Sedley and now 
he provides a most diligent recension of the texts 
and an edition that is certain to be the standard 
henceforward; it has been produced by the publishers 
with a solid handsomeness that merits a long life, 
Sedley belonged to an age when it was considered 
to be the business of a gentleman to handle a pen 
as well as a sword. The spark whose main accom. 
plishment nowadays is the pressure of accelerators in 
motor-cars that look like tin torpedoes was then not 
ashamed to woo with a verse and was capable of a 
farce or comedy. Sedley belonged to the gallants 
who would happily blend a life of industrious amorism 
with some mild translating from the classics. He 
cared about words and conceits and one or two of 
his lyrics are pretty enough. But an inclusive edition 
shows how rough and careless he could be. Bards 
who write ‘ To the King on his Birthday’ may be 
pardoned much, but scarcely Sedley’s ode on the sub- 
ject. Like Carew he wrote to Celia, but with how 
much less distinction! His Latinity kept him to 
some formal grace, but did not always save him 
from bathos. Take this from ‘On Don Alonzo who 
was cut in pieces for making love to the Infanta of 
Portugal ’: 


Tortur’d and mangl’d, cut and maim’d, 
If he triumph’t o’er his Pain, 

And with his dying Breath proclaim’d 
’Twas better than Disdain. 

The gentle Nymph, long since design’d, 
For the Proud Monsieur’s Bed, 

Now to a Holy Jayl confin’d 
Drops Tears with ev’ry Bead. 


Still Sedley has his moments; Celia and Chloris 
between them could sometimes rouse him to turn 4 
neat and melodious line. ‘ 

As a playwright Sedley did not greatly capture his 
age. Pepys wrote of ‘ The Mulberry Garden,’ “! 
have not been less pleased at a new play in my life, 
I think.’’ But Pepys, as a dramatic critic, 
astonishing vagaries and we need not be put off by 
his dismissal of a piece. We should abandon much 
of Shakespeare hurriedly if we were slaves t 
Pepys. Sedley was not a master of construction, but 
he could draw character with vigour and his dialogue 
gives a robust, Hogarthian picture of the time when 
the present site of Buckingham Palace was a park 
mulberry trees mainly frequented by ‘‘a rascally, 
whoring, roguing sort of people.” ‘ Bellamira’ pre 
sents this life still more vigorously and shows the 
riff-raff and gentry on pleasure bent in Knightsbridge 
and Kensington. The dialogue is really racy; # 
lacks the edged style of the greater Restoration 
dramatists but it has for compensation an Eliza 
bethan jollity and gusto and an almost Jonsoniaf 
vocabulary. The ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ a tragedy 
in rhymed couplets, is merely preposterous. Consider 
this from Sedley’s parallel to Shakespeare’s speech of 
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the dying Cleopatra, lines spoken at the very height 
of the drama’s supposed appeal to our pity and fear: 
I was his Friend, the Partner of his Mind; 
Our days were joyful and our nights were kind. 


At that point the asp was expected to sting the 
lady. It well might. 


WILDER FANCIES 


The Angel that Troubled the Waters. By 
_ Thornton Wilder. Longmans. 6s. 


HILE Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. Maurice Baring 

and Mr. Brett Young have recently been 
making an effort to restore English fiction to its 
old length, Mr. Thornton Wilder has set a fashion 
in brevity. In his third book he carries curtness 
even further than before; his vehicle in this volume 
is three-minute drama. By a series of imaginary 
conversations whose average length is only three or 
four pages he gives us glimpses of his philosophy 
and of his variety of religious experience. But for 
a pagan age he is prepared to temper down his 
gospelling. ‘* Almost all the plays in this book,’’ 
he writes, ‘“‘ are religious, but religious in that 
dilute fashion that is a believer’s concession to a 
contemporary standard of good manners.’’ Again, 
he will not be didactic and he nervously avoids any 
taint of instruction. ‘‘ Didacticism is an attempt 
at the coercion of another’s free mind, even though 
one knows that in these matters beyond logic, beauty 
is the only persuasion.”’ 

Mr. Wilder then is hesitant and is so far from 
taking the dais that he goes in some danger of 
losing himself in the dusk. His publishers inform 
us that the three-minute dialogues yield ‘‘ profound 
reflections on life, death, love, religion, and 
eternity,” but we should be puzzled to write an 
essay on Mr. Wilder’s creed with this book as the 
only evidence. ‘‘ Whimsical Christianity ” is, after 
all, not a very definite label, but it will stick very 
well to several of his pieces, such as ‘ Now the 
Servant’s Name was Malchus,’ ‘ The Flight Into 
Egypt,’ and ‘ Brother Fire.’ The author has been 
true to his own distrust of pedagogic precision, but 
one can therefore return to his undidactic dramas 
the more easily. He is elusive, but he draws one on. 
His legendary fragments are compact, they are 
simply and strongly written, and so they present a 
glittering surface on which the light plays now one 
way and now another. Mr. Wilder may not, with 
these trifles that hover on the verge of the 
tremendous, recapture the success which he gained 
with his stories, but many will find them to be 
mirrors of an eager mind. Mr. Wilder reminds us 
aptly that curiosity ought to mean “‘ a tireless aware- 
fess of things.’’ He himself is curious in that sense 
and, when he thus briefly dramatizes, it is not the 
World he stages but his own mind, now darting, 
fow dreaming, but always relentlessly engaged on 
fascinating mysteries of faith and legend. 


FARMING 


Farming. By Edward C. Ash. Methuen, 
12s, 6d. 


7s is a first-class, practical book on farming— 
one of the best that has been written. It covers 
the whole field of agricultural enterprise, from taking 
afarm, stocking it with animals and machinery, admin- 
istering it, building up a dairy, a flock and a herd, 

to the devious by-ways of dealing, marketing 
and buying at auctions and sales. Mr. Ash himself is 
a farmer of ten years’ experience who has made good 


on land that was farmed out when he took it. By 
experiment, energy and enterprise, he succeeded in 
doubling its yield of corn, trebling its yield of grass 
and, from an obscure beginning, in building up one 
of the most famous herds of Red Poll cattle in the 
country. Added to this experience, he is evidently 
a man of keen observation with a gift for condensing 
what he thus learns into good English. It is not 
surprising that such a happy combination of circum- 
stances should result in a book as valuable to 
the established farmer as to the beginner. The 
fact that so distinguished an agriculturist as 
Lord Bledisloe should think highly enough of this 
work to write a complimentary preface to it speaks 
for itself. The first chapter, on choosing a farm, is 
one of the most valuable, and we can think of 
farmers whq would have saved themselves hundreds— 
in one case thousands—of pounds had they been able 
to study this before taking on new farms. 

Mr. Ash is no advocate of “‘ low’’ farming; he 
has succeeded by doing his land well, and his book is 
in favour of a high standard in every direction; but, 
in illustrating the value of good buildings, one would 
rather have been shown a photograph of Mr. Ash’s 
buildings than Major Morrison’s, for Major Morrison 
is a wealthy man for whom the ¥£ s. d. of farming is 
not quite so important as it is for those who should 
read this book. 

The writer goes very carefully into the pitfalls that 
await the inexperienced; the chicanery of “ rings ”’ 
and cattle dealers, the methods of corn merchants and 
horse-dealers and the subterfuges—frauds, in plain 
English—by which it is customary to try to foist 
unsound animals upon innocent buyers. It gives one 
an interesting insight into the barbarity of this side of 
agriculture. Surely some way could be found for the 
farming community to relieve itself of this stupid waste 
of time and money and leave itself free to carry on the 
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MADAME BOVARY 
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essential work of producing. To a farmer, especially 
a newcomer to farming, the hints and warnings are 
worth the price of the book many times. An interesting 
chapter on stockbreeding puts forward one or two new 
and original theories, the outcome of the author’s 
personal observation, and the chapter on ‘ The Milk- 
ing Herd’ likewise gives a valuable account of the 
development of his dairy and his ascending milk yield, 
also brought about in a considerable degree by com- 
bining original observation with enterprising experi- 
ment. Considering how carefully Mr. Ash goes into 
the question of machinery, it is a little surprising 
that no mention is made here of the mechanical milk- 
ing methods which so many farmers are adopting. 

It is a thousand pities that the last chapter, which 
tries in a hopelessly short space both to state and 
criticize the various suggestions put forward for the 
relief of agriculture, should have been added to 
an otherwise deep-reaching and practical book. In 
striking contrast to the other chapters it is superficial, 
theoretical and contradictory. Having dismissed in 
three lines a tariff on food on account of its unpopu- 
larity, Mr. Ash then gives the impresssion of favour- 
ing the Holt-Thomas idea of taking taxes off what 
cannot be produced here and putting them on to 
imported food supplies competing with home products. 
But surely this amounts to a tariff on food? For if 
a million pounds, say, is taken off tea and put on 
imported meat, the consumers pay the million just the 
same; but they also pay in addition an extra million 
on home-grown meat, which will rise in price because 
of the tax on the imported; and unless they do pay 
it, mo benefit can possibly ensue to British 
agriculture. 


AUSTRALIA AND CANADA 


Undiscovered Australia. By Sir G. H. Wilkins. 
Benn. 21s. 

Builders and Pioneers of Australia. By Arthur 
Jose. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

A History of Canada. By Carl Wittke. Knopf. 
25S. 

Canada and World Politics. By P. E. Corbett 


and H. A. Smith. Faber and Gwyer. 
1os. 6d. 


IR HUBERT WILKINS was selected in 1922 as 

leader of the expedition despatched by the British 
Museum to collect the native animals in those 
of Australia where they were still abundant. The 
book in which he describes his two and a half years 
of wanderings in the back blocks of Queensland and 
the Northern Territory is very readable—not less so 
for the unvarnished style in which it is written. 
Disraeli said that adventures were to the adventurous, 
but Sir Hubert Wilkins holds that ‘‘ an adventure 
often means a task not done, a condition unfore- 
seen,’ and that ‘‘ there is more hard work than 
adventures on expeditions.” Most stay-at-home 
people would think that lying in a lonely tent with 
black fellows prowling round it, in order to ascer- 
tain by personal experiment whether it was true that 
they would kill an apparently sleeping white man, 
was ‘“‘ an awfully big adventure,’’ but Sir Hubert 
Wilkins appears to regard it as all in the night’s 
work. His detailed descriptions of native manners 
and customs afford the most interesting part of his 
book: a modern Brillat-Savarin will note with a 
thrill that, among the cannibal tribes, ‘‘ only men 
may eat young babies.’”” An old chief in Fiji, describ- 
ing his early experiences in man-eating, spoke of them 
with a pious indifference till he mentioned baby, and 
then he gently drew his hand down his stomach and 
murmured, ‘‘ Ah! baby very good! ”’ 
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HUMOURS 
UNRECONCILED 


A Tale of Modern Japan 
By 
Sherard Vines 


The wit of this book lies in the 
story as much as in the telling, and 
some of the incidents are richly 
comic. But Mr. Vines is a human- 
ist as well as a satirist, which means 
that his comedy has depth besides 
force. 

This is an ‘ unskippable ’ book ; 
the story is told with great verve, 
the descriptions are beautifully 
written, and the characters, an 
amusing, motley crew, are drawn 
in the round and proceed vividly to 
their tragi-comic destinies, 
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Heinemann List 


Even the smallest library, the most select collection of books, contains its 
Jane Austen. There are six Jane Austen novels, and they have now been 
céllected in one compact and well-printed volume. 


AUSTEN 


With an introduction by J. C. Squire. 
| 1440 pages—8s. 6d. net or 12s. 6d. in leather. 


ONE VOLUME 


| Here, then, is a gift book for Janeites (see Kipling). A gift for themselves, 
| a valuable and delightful one for their friends. 
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The ** great man” theory of history, which exer- 
cised a sway over the most dissimilar people in early 
Victorian days, as we are reminded by the hymn of 
Longfellow and the dithyrambs of Carlyle, is now 
perhaps at a discount. But for the general reader 
there can be little doubt that the biographical method 
of writing history is still the most readable. Mr. 
Arthur Jose has had the happy thought of relating 
the development of the Australian Commonwealth 
in a series of biographical sketches, and the result 
is an extremely interesting book. He begins with 
Macquarie, the Highland soldier who found New 
South Wales a gaol and made it a colony, and Went- 
worth, the turbulent politician who lost the Prize Poem 
at Cambridge by predicting the day when England 
should be effete: 


And Australasia float, with flag 
A new Britannia in another world! 


Sketches of Parkes and Deakin lead us on to the 
foundation of the Commonwealth, by which ‘‘ Aus- 
tralia became a nation.’’ The rest of the book is 
devoted to less-known heroes, such as Blaxland, who 
reduced the price of meat from 2s. 6d. a pound in 
1807 to 7d. in 1813, and Simeon Lord, the ex-convict 
who became the pioneer of Australian industry and 
commerce outside the wool trade. 

Dr. Wittke, who is Professor of History in the 
Ohio State University, has written his learned and 
instructive ‘ History of Canada’ on different lines. 
In the editorial introduction to the Borzoi Historical 
Series—we do not know why it bears this distin- 
guished canine name—Professor H. E. Barnes points 
out that in the modern type of history associated 
with the names of J. R. Green and Preserved Smith 
** cultural achievements have replaced racy anecdotes 
and institutional evolution has supplanted striking 
episodes.’’ Dr. Wittke, however, lets cheerfulness 
break in to the extent of telling us that Cartier 
** sowed an acre and a half of the virgin soil’’ of 
Quebec with cabbage, turnips and lettuce ‘‘ in a laud- 
able though futile effort to plant a permanent settle- 
ment on the banks of the St. Lawrence,” and that 
Charles Buller thought that ‘‘ a million of money 
would have been a cheap price for the single glass 
of wine which Lord Durham drank to the health 
of the American President.’’ As a text-book and a 
work of reference, down to the Diamond Jubilee of 
the Dominion in 1927, Dr. Wittke’s volume leaves 
little to be desired. 

Mr. Corbett is Dean of the Faculty of Law in 
McGill University; Mr. Smith was till lately Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law there, and is now Pro- 
fessor of International Law in the University of 
London. They have jointly produced a brief but 
monumental ‘‘ study of the constitutional and inter- 
national relations of the British Empire,’’ with special 
reference to the history and position of Canada. Those 
who are still inclined to play with ‘‘ the disruptive 
forces of the new nationalism ’’ will find it difficult to 
maintain their position after reading this admirable 
essay. Not the least of its merits is its summary of 
the real contribution which the British Empire has 
recently made to the cause of civilization : 


We have proved to mankind that it is actually possible for 
a number of free nations, widely scatt over face of 
the free world, to act together for a common purpose without 
either submitting to the coercion of a central despotism or sur- 
rendering their autonomy to a federal authority. We have 
not only made an entirely new and original contribution to 
political science, but we have justified it in action by the most 
dramatic success. 
It is needless to say that their statements of fact are 
impeccable and that their conclusions are deserving 
of the greatest respect. 


{ Readers who experience difficulty or delay in 
obtaining copies of the Saturpay Review are asked 
to communicate with the Publisher, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, who will be pleased to give 
the matter his personal attention. 
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a poet.’’—‘‘ No problem, none in the world, is more 
tormenting than this of the artist and his human 
aspect.’’—‘‘ It is a fact that there is no society in 
the world so dumb and hopeless as a circle of literary 
people who are hounded to death as it is.’—(How 
could they be hounded to death as it is not?). ‘‘One 
must die to life in order to be utterly a creator.”’ 
Poor Kréger! No wonder his Russian friend called 
him a bourgeois manqué. Fortunately one knows 
many artists who still freely mix with their neigh- 
bours. Throughout the book Herr Mann seems to 
assume that both the artist and his calling are outside, 
and even hostile to, ordinary life, morbid phenomena, in 
fact; and the stories in which this questionable thesis 
is embodied are distorted to suit its demands. They 
are powerful but unbalanced, scarcely worthy of the 
pen that wrote ‘ Buddenbrooks’ and ‘ The Magic 
Mountain.’ 

In ‘ The Transgressor ’’ Mr. Richardson has chosen 
a difficult theme and carried it out exceedingly well. 
The hero’s life, like Lord Jim’s, is wrecked by an inci- 
dent in early youth which seemed more inexcusable 
than it really was. The circumstances almost justified 
it, but not quite. We meet him living in England 
with his conventional small-minded wife, who was 
prepared to stand by him but could never in her heart 
forgive him. He tries to keep up appearances and 
play his part in the innocuous social diversions of the 
town, but the background of his life is still shady, 
still liable to admit unwelcome visitors from the past. 
It must have been very difficult to get Captain Norlan 
fairly planted in the little watering-place and to pre- 
serve, without exaggeration, the sense of its prim 
security and his precarious existence. A quarrel with 
his wife and an attempt at blackmail persuade him 
to undertake a very disagreeable job in the South 
of France; the overseership of some convict labourers 
who are building a road and have already made short 
work of his predecessors. How he won their confi- 
dence and stood up for them against a too severe and 
unimaginative penal code, is the main concern of Mr. 
Richardson’s book—a book in which there is a great 
deal of action, some subtle character-drawing (par- 
ticularly in the figures of Sansinette and Georges 
Sichel), and in which the main issue, though never 
over-emphasized, is never lost sight of. Norlan’s fine 
qualities were always falsified and set at nought by 
the very event which should have illustrated them. 
Mr. Richardson has a great respect for life: he does 
not try to impose English ideals on Latin cocottes, 
his whole point of view is refreshingly free from sen- 
timentality, yet he makes quite clear the nobility of 
Norlan’s character, which an inferior writer might 
easily have sentimentalized. Many excellent qualities, 
rarely met with together, and rarely successful 
together, are to be found perfectly blended in ‘ The 
Transgressor.’ It is a good novel. 

Miss Dorothy Edwards is, one suspects, a natural 
short-story writer who has been prevailed upon to 
give her gifts the greater scope which a novel is sup- 
posed to afford. Alas! Though she runs the course, 
it cannot be said that she covers the ground. She 
has an undoubted gift for suggesting character; she 
is exceedingly intelligent; she says nothing she "does 

not think or feel. Her imagination works powerfully 
on whatever comes before it, but it seems to hold 
little in solution, little in reserve. She calls her book 
‘ Winter Sonata,’ but one is conscious neither of a 
compelling unity nor of sequence of mood. Moreover, 
though she is never trivial, she is over-serious about 
trifles, and her work is under life-size : 


Soon afterwards George appeared in the garden walking 
to and fro on the grass so quickly and evidently in rather 
a bad temper, that once he seemed on the t of treading 
on one of the little crocuses in the mi of the grass. 
Eleanor stood still in anxiety, for it seemed too late even 
to knock on the window and warn him. But he saw it 
before he put his foot down and, carefully walking over it, 
he continued his perambulations to and fro. 
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The Dancing Floor. 
’ Uniform Edition of JOHN BUCHAN’S Novels. 
Cloth, 4/6 net; Leather, 6/- net. 


_ Modern Short Stories. 
; Collected by JOHN BUCHAN. 
Series.” 2/- net. 


The Uffizi Ga llery. 
‘Text by PAUL G. KONODY. 42/- net. 


Nelson’s English 


Louvre. 
By P. G. KONODY and M. W. BROCKWELL. 


42/- net 
The National Gallery. 
: Edited by T. LEMAN HARE. Two vols. 42/- net 


_ The Book of Decorative Furniture. 
_ By EDWIN FOLEY. In two volumes. 42/- net. 


The English Rock Garden. 
_ By REGINALD FARRER. 3rd impression. In 
two Volumes. 63/- net. 


newspaper clippings and a few pages of 
dialogue, the author tells the swifc tale of 
Dixie Dugan and her surprising adventures. 


Mr. Jack Hulbert says: ‘‘ A very funny 
picture of theatrical life.” 


Of All Booksellers. 
7/6 net. 


Now Ready 


THE QUACKS OF OLD 
LONDON 


by 

Cc. J. S. THOMPSON, 

Author of Mysteries of History,” Mysteries 

~ Secrets of Magic,” etc. 12/6 net. 
The quack doctor has received but little attention 


; Colour Planning of the Garden. from the historian’ hitherto, and the author, who 
| Edited by GEORGE F. TINLEY. With 60 colour has made a special study of these pretenders of by- 
plates. 42/- net. gone days, gives an amusing and entertaini 

; Tel er Telephon account of their practices and the part they playé 


_ By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. A _ non-technical, 
| up-to-date, well-illustrated description, including 
radio and television. 10/6 net. 


Mountaineering Ventures 
By CLAUDE E. BENSON.“ 
Series,’’ 


“ The Real Adventure 
Illustrated. 6/- net. 
“The book is good reading.’’—Sruers. 


AL A List of Plays for Young Players in Town 


the JUNIOR COMMITTEE 
of the Village Drama Society. 
873 plays. 2/6 net. 


NELSON’S NOVELS 7s. 6d. net. 
Masquerade. By WILLIAM MORTON 


ull particulars of 


THOMAS NELSON SONS, LTD. 


in life in Old London. 
» The book is illustrated with many quaint and in- 
« terésting Woedcuts from rare Bills and Ballads of 
, the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, hitherto un- 


published. 
BATTLE-LINE 
NARRATIVES, 1915-1918 


by 
H. E. HARVEY, D.C.M., M.M. 
6/- net. 
‘* A Series of war stories, written from personal 
experience, which forms themselves together like a 
mosaic and show what war meant to the man in 


31 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1 


Montrose. By JOHN BUCHAN =: = 
In One onan two Photogravure Plates and = oa 
M - net. 
but Colonel is the =< Something New ! =| 
biography which I, personally, shall now prefer to other.” — Sa 
Sm IN THE OBSERVER 
Admirably written. It is alive from the first page to the last, 
and is likely to remain the life of the man.”—Tigs. : 
ee, pot achievement in the highest region of historical ™ SHOW GI R ‘Ga 
grap “GLASGOW HERALD. ~ 
aye ine in its restrained fire and colour as anything any be "Co 
English historian has given us.’ HAM Post. 5 = 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. S J. P. McEvoy a 
The Golden Staircase. 
This Favourite now = THE BOOK WHICH HAS T. ‘AKEN 
contains more than dou number of pieces 2 ‘ea 
of the first edition, and includes 268 ; ht ° AMERICA BY STORM ! | 
ms by modern authors. Chosen by LOUEY < . > 
PHISHOLM. Illustrated by H. M: ae C. E. = A unique book. Using only a collection of | 
BROCK. 576 Pages. 10/6 net. mi. letters, telegrams, cablegrams, radiograms, 


/ \ 


7®) 


Don Coyote. By WHITMAN CHAMBERS he 
| “Contraband Coast. By WHITMAN CHAMBERS stories, so full of ‘ Tommy Talk. 
Riders of the Wild West. By F. S. SANDEMAN ay 
um A Marder M By MOLLY T mm the new generation. "—Cart. B. H. Lippe Hart 
| FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 4 in the Daily Telegraph. : 
The Boys All-round Book. ay -written Historical Romance > 
Edited by WALTER WOOD - > 
Girls All-round Book. 
Edited by Mrs. WALTER WOOD NEAME OF KENT 
: ion, true tales of adventure and great jeve- 2 x 
{ oe articles on sport and games by first-rate’ ») FRANK DILNOT 7/6 net. @ 
The book stands out among the novels of the 
-Nelson’s Annual. ~ year.""—The Sunday Referee. z 
GOOD READING for Older Boys and > 
3 - net. = " nN 
From all Booksellers BRENTANO’S LTD. 
> 
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I yield to no one,in my respect for crocuses, but 
surely this is making a mountain out of a mole-hill! 

Keth was an Immortal who came to live in Ireland 
at some legendary date, and induced a Saint to fall 
in love with her. ‘ I am troubled by your face,’’ he 
says, is too sorrowful.’? And again: ‘* How 
shall I choose,’’ he cried, ‘‘ between my people and 
your face?’’ The reader cannot help him. ‘ The 
Story of Keth ’ will please those to whom the Ireland 
of romantic legend is sympathetic; personally I find 
more beautification than beauty in the author’s semi- 
poetical diction. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Voyage of Captain Thomas James (1631). By Com- 
mander R. B. Bodilly. Dent. 6s. 

CAPTAIN JAMES was not, of course, the discoverer of 
Hudson’s Bay, much less of the North-west Passage, in the 
existence of which he eventually came to disbelieve. Hudson 
and Frobisher and others had known those waters twenty years 
and more before him. James’s chief distinctions are two: that 
he was the first to winter in Hudson’s Bay, and that he kept a 
very full diary of his voyage. The diary is so long that Com- 
mander Bodilly has not found it possible to publish the whole, 
but has printed the principal passages, summarizing the remain- 
der in his own words, and adding in the text a number of useful 
and well-informed comments. The fact that the Rev. John 
Harris, writing in 1744, describes James’s work as “‘ the very 
best of its kind that was ever published ’’ has no bearing on its 
literary merits, as to which Harris was a singularly foolish 
critic—as Commander Bodilly probably knows. But whether or 
not the complete diary would be a practical proposition now- 
adays, this reduced version makes a pleasant and inspiring 
record of adventure. 


The Amateur Dramatic Year Book. Edited by G. W. Bishop. 
Black. 5s. : 

THIS is the first of a series of annuals for which there 
should be a ready market. The list of amateur dramatic 
societies here compiled covers nearly a hundred pages and for 
their many thousands of members Mr. Bishop has collected 
expert advice on all manner of technical, financial, and legal 
problems. Mr. Granville-Barker is not a frequent writer, 


unfortunately, and it is a great triumph for the editor to have 
secured from the first producer of our time a full-length ang 
typically vivacious, inspiriting, and imstructive essay op 
rehearsing a play. Mr. H. F. Rubinstein writes on the lea 
difficulties of the amateur and his relations with the 
Chamberlain, the local licensing authorities, and the tal 
Mr. Harold Ridge and Mr. John Garside give the fruits of 
their experience in regard to lighting and make-up and do 
with admirable clarity and conciseness. Village: drama and 
overseas amateur experiments are fully treated in a volume 
which provides copious advice and information for the amatey; 
actor at an extremely reasonable price. 


Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire in the °45. By Alistair 
and Henrietta Tayler. Aberdeen: Milne and Hutchises 
6d. 

of the rebellion of 1745, nor even of 
the °45 in and Banffshire—thougt: that is suff. 
ciently sketched in. It is only—as its title indicates—a very 
careful and surprisingly full account of the fortunes of the lead. 
ing Jacobites in those two counties during and after the 
rebellion. The only serious defect in the book is an inadequate 
map, in which some of the principal places mentioned are 
their modern names, instead of those used in the text, ang 
others are not to be found at all. Aberdeenshire and Banfishire 
were lucky in seeing little of the fighting—though there was 
that curious engagement at Inverwrie when Jacobite Lowlanders 
defeated Whig Highlanders who were uying to recover Aberdeen 
for King George!—and it was let off lightly when Cumber. 
land’s brutal vont began. But the bt of those times is 
well brought out by the story of Ronald Macdonald of Bellfinlay, 
which the authors quote incidentally. 


Princes of the Night. By Joseph Kessel. Translated by Jack 
Kahane. The Richards Press.’ 7s. 6d. 
THIS story is concerned with the varying fortunes of a 

of exiled Russian aristocrats in Paris. are forced to adopt 
strange occupations and many of them rapidly sink to the we 
of the life around them. Of them all the most int 

Héléne Borissovna. Of refined instincts, she is ill-fitted to pod 
a life of poverty, and from the day when she accepts a position 
in a restaurant of ill-repute her downfall is assured. She becomes 
a drunkard and something not far removed from a prostitute; 
she always retains, however, a touch of fineness which saves 
her from complete collapse. In the end, she is saved by a com- 
patriot who had loved her for many years, but whose efforts 
to help her in the past had proved unavailing. The author 
spares us nothing of the squalor and sordidness of the par 
ticular type of life which he depicts. 


An artistic work illustrated in 
F. D. BEDFORD’S best style 


THROUGH MERRIE ENGLAND 


By F. L. Stevens, and illustrated by F. D. Brprorp, 
with 12 coloured plates, coloured title and end papers 
and handsome and decorative line drawings at the head 
and foot of each chapter. Jacket and a designs 
also by the artist. Price 7/6 net 


“ Through Merrie England” ER ge of the life of our 
forejathere three hundred years ago ghter- 
ing times of Queen Elizabeth. We iste = peasant = - 
timbered cottags. watch him at his vigorous play, and ope 
procession of Morris dancers to the Mappole on the village onl 


A SELECTION OF TITLES FROM SERIES 
SUITABLE FOR XMAS GIFTS 
Frontispieces in Full Colour and other page illustrations. 


5/- net 
MILLICENT GWENT, SCHOOLGIRL 


By Besstz MARCHANT 
THE TAMING OF TERESA By Marcaret Fistp 


THE SECRET OF TG. 
Christopher Beck 
MANISTY OF THE OOL-HOUS 


By A. L. Haypon 
THE SUNKEN MILLION By D. H. Parry 
AT SCHOOL WITH MORAG By Ernex M. 


THE SECRET OF SEVENSTONES KEY 


By T. C. Brincgs 
3/6 net 
THE DUMAS FAIRY TALE BOOK 


By ALEXANDRE 
PRINCESS CARROTY-TOP AND 


C. CHAUNDLER 

THE GIRLS OF GWYNFA By E. J. OxenHam 
SIR ANTHONY’S CHAMPIONS 

By Mrs. E. 

STANDFAST WYMONDHAM By A. L. Haypon 

THE FOURTH AND FENELLA Hh GERVAISE 

THE RIVER RIDERS By T. C. Brincgs 


Dumas 


y the Leaders of the 
GREAT BARRIER REEF EXPEDITION, 1928-29 


“THE SEAS” 


Our KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE IN THE SEA 
AND HOW IT Is GAINED 


By F. S. Russgit, D.S.C., B.A., and C. M. Yoncsg, 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Pocket size, uniform with the well- 
known ‘‘ Wayside and Woodland ’’ Series. With 384 
illustrations, 167 of which are in full colour. 

Price 12/6 net 


most excellent book. The illustrations are 
good, “and the coloured ones most pleasing. The book should be 


o 


of information. At the same a4 the Pheu is written in a style 
which should attract a wide cir a — It is certainly 
one of the most attractive of the Wayside a Woodland Series. 


A New Edition of an Interesting Work. 
TRADITIONS OF LANCASHIRE 


By Joun Rosy. With 12 Collotype reproductions of 

the original engravings by Edward Finden, from the 
drawings by George Pickering. (lst Series.) 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7/6 net 

All folklore will treasure the 

boundaries 


Ie ‘appeal is wider than the 
YorkKSHIRE 


THE ROMANCE OF LONDON 


Historical Sketches, etc. By Joun Tips, F.S.A. 
Re-issue in Two Volumes ‘with illustrations from 
Photographs specially selected. Per voi. Net 3/6 
Here you have an amasingly and interesting col- 
lection of stories of strange adventures that have 
happened London, "tales of London. ghosts, accounts of Barthol- 
omew’s Fair.” BookMAN 
“Mr. Timbs is a master of Linkin Love, and his book is crammed 
with interest from cover to cover. is well illustrated and well 
printed and 


i it. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD., Chandos House, LONDON, W.C.2 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


GET ALONG ALONE 


Anew novel by L. VW. VEDRENNE which 
deals with the question—desperate by now 
—of the over-production of potential wives, 
women cruelly labelled.“ surplus.” In this 
case, wealth and leisure do not make the 
solution of the problem any easier—if, 
i there is any solution. 75. 6d. 


BEN JONSON’S 
VOLPONE 


Freely 4 STEFAN ZWEIG, 
translated by Ruth Langner. This brilliant 
adaptation of a famous comedy has already 
been successfully performed by the Theatre 
Guild of New York. Wickedly amusing ; to 
be played allegro con brio. 65. 


PUNCH AND JUDY 


Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK. This century- 
old version of the famous puppet-play is very 
droll, and Cruikshank’s inimitable drawings 
capture the very spirit of Punch and ae 
and the Devil the Nasty Baby. 35. 6d. 


THE PILLOW-BOOK 


OF SEI SHONAGON 


Translated by ARTHUR WALEY pith 
introductory notes and framework. This delight- 
ful volume, half journal, half note-book, by a 
court lady of tenth-century Japan, gives a 
vivid picture of the exquisitely cultured and 
sophisticated life of that time The whole 
thing is amazingly modern in feeling. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF SPACE 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK: 

ized translation by Bernard Miall. Five 
delightful essays on the mysteries of Time 
and Space and the Fourth Dimension, on 
dreams, and the isolation of Man and the 
nature of God: written with all M. 
Maeterlinck’s graceful lucidity. 65. 


PRE-EXISTENCE 


AND RE-INCARNATION 


WINCENTY LUTO- 
LAWSKI. fascinating, thought- 
stimulating book. Professor Lutoslawski 
challenges many of our most cherished beliefs 
about life and immortality, and his views on 
Sex, materialism, mysticism and such subjects 
are as interesting as they are provocative. 6s. 


Autumn Announcement List or Catalogue 
post free .on application to the Publishers, 
40 Museum St.. W.C.1 


ROMAN 
LONDON 


The new work on Roman London now 
—o the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments is remarkable from 


many specialists. the most 

i of all that has 

pon discovered of the Roman city of 
dinium. Not 


origin 
advanced for the first time. ‘‘ Beyond doubt, 
the best work to .——Times. “ Of 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
Price 18s. net, post free 18s. 9d. net. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
EDINBURGH: 120 George St. MANCHESTER: York St. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Ct. BELFAST: 15 Donegall Sq., W. 


THE 
TRAGEDY OF JOHN RUSKIN 


by 


Amabel Williams-Ellis 
author of ‘The Wall of Glass,’ etc. 


* 


‘But if Mrs. Williams-Ellis has suc- 
cumbed to the modern fashion for 
making history look stranger than 
any fiction, she has given us a portrait 
of Ruskin that is unforgettably vivid. 
We see the man, even though it is 
with a fierce, artificial light playing 
on him and around him. And she 
sees him as one of the most tragic 
figures of the nineteenth century, 

which, indeed, he was.’ 


‘Daily News.’ 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


LONDON 
JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 


| 
many points of view. It is the co-operative : 
work of ten foremost scholars assisted b 
ee » DUL Many Once dis- 
covered that have since a are also 
reconstructed by means of old photographs and 
sketches. The profusion of illustration :—photo- 
graphs, plans, maps, sketches, diagrams and 
coloured plates gives a neg support to the 
expert textual description. Some remarkable 
rst-class importance . . . @ St 
work to which all in future will 
turn for guidance . . . unsur- 
passed in scholarship.” 
f 
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THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for November has a paper on the need for a 
revival of the Latin spirit, by Mr. L. Magnus, rather misleadingly 
called ‘The Latin Anthology '—and Sir Thomas More did not 
translate his Utopia into English. Mr. Whitaker-Wilson con- 
tributes the centenary notice of Schubert, and Mr. Douglas 
Gordon writes on the habits of ‘ The Whistling Plover.’ Other 
important articles are by Mr. Robert Machray on ‘ The Peace of 
the Baltic,’ Mr. Lawton on ‘ Nitrogen for English Pastures,’ and 
Mr. Bell’s review, ‘Ten Years After.’ 


The Nineteenth contains a paper by Sir Frederic Kenyon on 
‘ Field Archeology as a Profession.’ A few university men go 
out each year to assist in exploration. Why not systematize the 
matter and make it a training for professional work? Mrs. 
Maunder, in * Diana of the Ephesians,’ returns to the subject of 
meteorites and their origin, which, she points out, cannot be 
volcanic. Dean Hutton contributes some more reminiscences 
of Curzon in a review of the ‘ Life ’; and Miss Barron describes 
with considerable fullness ‘ The Romance of Early Calico Print- 
ing.’ Miss de Kalb contributes some new facts to the history 
of Robert Poley, the associate of Marlowe. 


The London Mercury soundly trounces a well-known journalist 
for his repeated attacks on the Poet Laureate, and suggests the 
need for an Encyclopedia of Shakespeare heresies. The Poetry 
is a sequence by Mr. John Freeman, ‘ The Enemies,’ and ‘ The 
Legend of the Mountain Beast’ by Miss Gibbons. The fiction 
by Mr. Acton and Mr. Lacon-Watson is good, but sub-acid. 
Mr. Hughes writes on the silver of the Oxford Colleges-in view 
of the exhibition now on view at the Ashmolean. There is a 
good paper on Arbuthnot, and Mr. John Nash tells ‘ The History 
of the Woodcut.” The Chronicles include Drama by Mr. Mac- 
donell, Music, Belles-Lettres, Fiction by Mr. Shanks, and History 
by Mr. F. Clarke. 


Life and Letters contains an appreciation of Lord Oxford by 
Mr. MacCarthy, a study of the difference between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant sceptics by Mr. Bertrand Russell. Two 
Russian stories are as sordid as we expect them to be, and 
M. Maurois is chatty and amusing. The Autumn list of selected 
books seems a good one to keep for use in the libraries. 


Old Furniture has for its chief attraction an account of the 
‘ Furniture at Hatfield House,’ with a colour plate. Many 
readers will turn to the paper on Windsor chairs of the eighteenth 
century. A further paper on Mr. W. J. Holt’s collection of 
Chinese Porcelain deals with Famille Rose; and Mr. Watts 
writes on the exhibition of Oxford College Plate at the Ash- 
molean. The excellent illustrations and their great number add 
much to the interest of this magazine. 


Blackwood is full of good stuff from cover to cover. ‘ Eldorado, 
Unlimited,’ is a study of the way India absorbs gold; Mr. Verrill 
tells how he came on a Central American tribe who spoke 
seventeenth-century English ; Shalimar tells of rounding the Horn 
in the good old style, and ‘ Musings without method ’ are devoted 
to the art of biography and the Life of Lord Curzon. 


The National deals in its ‘ Episodes ’ with the Morley memoran- 
dum with foreign opinions on the Naval Pact, on Washington 
and its influence, on Free Trade, the By-elections, the Prayer- 
Book controversy, Influenza, and Lawn Tennis. Marshal Foch’s 
story of the Armistice is the first article, followed by one on 
* German Influence in Ireland,’ whose finance seems to be falling 
entirely into German hands. Miss Pitt gives us tales of ‘ More 
Wild Life in Norway’; Sir Cecil Walsh writes on the late 
Mr. Matthews; Lady Lowther continues her talks on Lichfield 
Cathedral spoilt by the hideously restored statuary on the West 
front; Mr. A. G. Bradley recalls the Bacon rebellion in Virginia, 
1676; and Mr. Maxse revives the shameful memory of ‘ The 
Butchery of Admiral Byng.’ 


Cornhill begins a new serial by Miss Witton. There is an 
account of a ride through the Jebel Druse; a study of the very 
English George Anthony Denison; a philippic against ‘ The 
Omnipotent Machine ’; a reminder of what Pie Plague ’ used 
to mean in this country, and some good fiction. 


Chambers tells the story of ‘The Mutiny of the Bounty’; 
describes the preparation and use of some ‘ Scottish Vegetable 
Dyes,’ and has the usual host of entertaining additions to general 
knowledge. ‘ The Heart of Things’ deals with Schubert as a 
composer and his money value. A fascinating outlook for 
treasure seekers is indicated in *‘ Quebec’s Lost Treasures.’ 


The Empire contains a paper by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks on 
‘ The Prayer Book: and After,’ in which he hopes for an agreed 
measure. Lord Apsley examines the question of Migration; 
Mr. P. F. Warner writes of the conditions of ‘ The Cricket Tour 
in Australia’; Sir William Schooling tells of the history and 
prospects of ‘ The Hudson’s Bay Company ’; and Lady Denman 
writes on ‘ Women’s Institutes.’ A good number. 


From §. P. C.K. Lis 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT .IN FRANCE from the Wars 
of Religion down to our own Times, 
Vol. i—Devout Humanism. 

By Henri Bremonp. Translated by K. L. Mo 

16s. net. [November # 

The study of this book is a veritable revelation, and a world of 
learning and culture is displayed. The architectural skill ang 
the literary grace of the Abbé Bremond are such that the book 
is as easy as it is delightful to read. 


ESSAYS CATHOLIC AND MISSIONARY 
Edited by E. R. Morcan. 8s. 6d. net [November 16 
Missionary enterprise to-day has become a great world force, 
The sixteen contributors to this volume are well qualified by 
experience and knowledge to speak. Evelyn Underhill, Stacy 
Waddy, Bishop Trollope are among the writers. 


HOMES OF THE PSALMS 
Their Original Meaning and Structure illustrated by the Sur. 
roundings in which they were First Used. By Stacy Wappy, 
M.A., Secretary of S.P.G. With four plans. The charmingly. 
written book will be welcomed by all lovers of the Psalms. 
6s. net 


THE BIBLE AND THE MODERN MIND 
By Vernon F. Storr, M.A. (Churchman’s Popular Library.) 
Limp Duxeen, Is. 1s. 6d. net. [November % 


CHRISTIANITY AND MENTAL HEALING 
AN ANSWER TO THE CLAIMS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
By T. G. Pratren, M.A. 2s. 6d. net 


RULES OF THE ROAD 

BEING TALKS TO BOYS WHO ARE IN THEIR FIRST 

YEARS AT PUBLIC SCHOOL 
By J. S. N. Sewett. 


3s. 6d. net 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 
and of all Booksellers. 

Pease send for Lists gratis and post free 


An Ideal 


CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY 


What Subscribers say: 


(Printed by permission) 


“T must add my quota to the praise your service 
deserves and receives. It is by your service that 
all others should be judged, and if that is done 
the others will fail to pass the test.” 

“In forwarding my annual subscription to the 
Guaranteed Service for the eighth year, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my grateful appreciation 
of the Fg, swerve and certainty of the organisa- 
tion. nly once in seven years have I failed to 
obtain a book I wanted, and then only for two 
days, and my reading is mostly works of a serious 
character, rarely novels, I doubt if any library is 
quite so perfect.” 


For Rates and Conditions of 
Subscription write to the Librarian 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore St., London, W.1. 
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Ready to-day, Goldsmith’s bi-centenary: 
st JONATHAN CAPE 
i wd THE VICAR 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
OF WAKEFIELD 
wish to er This famous novel, whose charm is perennial, 
. they are offering a whose public is synonymous with the English- 
of prize of speaking peoples, is now presented in a 
and worthy form. It is edited (with sound text 
nok and notes) by Oswald Doughty, who 
I OOO contributes a long and penetrating introduc- 
RY 3 tion, which shows how significant The Vicar 
B is in our literature. 
a for a new novel Large demy 8vo ; Baskerville type ; 1450 copies 
. at 8s. 6d. ; 100 on mould-made paper, bound in 
submitted to them by best buckram on heavy boards, numbered and 
. 1st August 1929 signed by the editor, 31s. 6d. 
. 
written in the English 
language by anyone 
s onality by NORAH HOULT. [price 7/6 
7 ; Th ho the first edition, keep it; th 
Full particulars can who don’, see for it, for it has 
. . i 7 /6 Fi ‘ddle- t 
be obtained on application 
net to | T. P. O’Connor: ‘1 was so profoundly inter- 
h i still in restraii 
SST JONATHAN CAPE for her a great future 
a THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE she became known." 
; Country Life: ‘ It is a cruelly true book, and one 
GE LONDON which only a woman could have written.’ 
] SCHOLARTIS, 30 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
THE LONDON DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
LITERARY LOUNGE | | Lonpon ann Environs °°! 
“A teilliant book."—The Times. | good.”"—Academy 
~The London ever Daily Post 
Books on all subjects reviewed or mentioned in — 
this number of The Saturday Review may be Mens and Plans, and 
inspected at The London Literary Lounge. mae ITALIAN 
Examples are in stock of the work of many of the BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA. RHONE 
Modern Fine Presses: a short list of these will be LAND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2/- 
sent on application 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
2+ PARIS, LYONS AND REONE VALLEY - 
2/- - Illustrations, Maps - 2/- | 2/- - Illustrations, Maps - 2/- 
i oO: 2 HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF WworLb 
Booksellers : Court Stationers. ths Wortd, 
ya CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Tel, : GERRARD 3277.) (One door from Bond Street) Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 
Classic which will never be superseded.”"—SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN EUROPE 


(1914-1918) 
By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, LL.D. 
1,024 pages. Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 10s. 6d. net 


A new and enlarged edition in one volume of 1,024 pages of a history 7 which will find a permanent place as a reliable 
Work of reference rh Students.”—The Observer. For the present Edition the work has been thoroughly revised by the 
Author, who has included the Campaigns in Italy and Salonica. 

“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has given us a classic which will never be superseded. It must be read by everyone 
and kept at hand for constant consultation by all who make a serious study of the War.”—Sir W. Rosertson 

Nicout, in The British Weekly. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Tue Dreaprut Dracon or Hay Hit. By Max Beerbohm. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

HONEYBUBBLE AND Co. By A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 6s. 

Here’s Misery. By E. V. Knox. Methuen. 6s. 

Wortps. By Stella Benson. Macmillan. 


Mapame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. Translated by J. 
Lewis May. The Bodley Head. 21s. 

LETTERS FROM THE Steppe. By William Bateson. Edited by 
Beatrice Bateson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ItaLy. By Laur- 
ence Sterne. Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press. 
(World’s Classics.) 2s. 

Tue Mourninc Brive. By William Congreve. Humphrey Mil- 
ford: Oxford University Press. (World’s Classics.) 2s. 

Tue Ports anp Music. By Edward W. Naylor. Dent. 6s. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Tue Love Conceacep. By Laurence Housman. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 7s. 6d. 

BaLttaps AND Poems. By Alfred Noyes. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Puncn’s Country Soncs. By E. V. Lucas and Ernest H. 
Shepard. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

An AnTHOLOGY oF ’NineTIES VERSE. Edited by A. J. A. Symons. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Worip’s Workers. By Harry Graham. Methuen. 5s. 

Tue Rac. By Allan Monkhouse. Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Ipors. By Laurence Binyon. Macmillan. 5s. 

Twetve Ipyts aND OTHER Pogms. By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
Secker. 6s. 

No Room at THe Inn. By Cleghorn Thomas. Edinburgh : 
Hodge. Is. 

THE AGAMEMNON OF AZSCHYLUS. version by Sir Henry 
Sharp. Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
Last Cuances Last Cuances. By H. W. Nevinson. Nisbet. 
lbs 


Tue History oF THE Privy Counc. By Sir Almeric Fitzroy. 
Murray. 21s. (November 13.) 

Tue STRUGGLE FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE Press, 1819-1832. By 
William Wickwar. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Tue French Revo.tution. By Albert Mathiez. Translated by 
Catherine Alison Phillips. Williams and Norgate. 21s. 
Tue Story or BuckincHaM Patace. By Bruce Graeme. Hutch- 

inson. 24s. 

Epwarp VI anpD THE Book or Common Prayer. By His 
Eminence Aidan Cardinal Gasquet and Edmund Bishop. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. (November 13.) 

Soton anp Crogsus. By Alfred Zimmern. Milford: Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

My AvrosriocrapHy. By Benito Mussolini. Translated by 
Richard Washburn Child. Hutchinson. 35s. 

BraBbazon Potpourri. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Meath. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

Tue Diary or Toxrstoy’s Wire. Translated by Alexander 
Werth. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. (November 20.) 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


ForeiGN COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE Far East. By Sir 
Hesketh Bell. Arnold. 16s. 

Inpia: THe New Puasg. By Sir Stanley Reed and P. R. 
Cadell. Allan. e Westminster Library.) 3s. 6d. 

Tue America oF To-Day. By J. A. Spender. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

Japan UNDER TaisHo TeNNo, 1912-1926. By A. Morgan Young. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Cuinese Revovution, 1926-27. By H. Owen Chapman. 
Constable. 12s. (November 15.) 

AraBia OF THE Wanuasis. By H. St. J. B. Philby. Constable. 
81s. 6d. (November 15.) 

Practice, Faticuz anp Oscititation. By J. C. Fliigel. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Forestry Question 1n Great Britain. By Professor E. P. 
Stebbing. e Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Tue Desert Roap to Turkestan. By Owen Lattimore. 
Methuen. 21s. 

Sxetcues. By T. Alexander Barns. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. ; 


Frienpty Siam. By Ebbe Kornerup. Translated by M, 
Guiterman. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Wortp’s Back Doors. By Max Murray. Cape. 3s, 64, 

PIONEERING IN Poverty Bay, N.Z. By Philip T. Kenway, 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


FICTION 


Portrait oF A Spy. By Temple Thurston. Putnam. 7s. 6d, 

Trenck. By Bruno Frank. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

SUPERINTENDENT Witson’s Howipay. By G. D. H. and M. Cole, 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Case or Serceant GriscHa. By Arnold Zweig. Trans. 
lated by Eric Sutton. Secker. 7s. 6d. (November 15.) 
Humours Unreconcitep. By Sherrard Vines. Wishart. 7s, 64, 
Lovers Luccers. By Gurney Slade. Werner Laurie. 7s, 64, 
ry gia Rinc. By Selma Lagerléf. Werner Laurie, 

s. 6d. 


ORDEAL ON THE Frontier. By S. H. Woolf. Putnam. 7s, 64, 

Bricut Metar. By T. S. Stribling. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

Dreams To Seit. By Alison Vivian. Alston Rivers. 7s, 64, 
(November 12.) 

Wirnout Jupce or Jury. By Ralph Rodd. Collins. 7s. 64, 

Tue Minutes. By A. R. Williams. Fowler Wright. 7s, 64, 

Tue House. By Edith Ayrton Zangwill. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

ae or Lucirer. By Andrew Clark. The Bodley Head, 
s. 

Tue Spacious ADVENTURES OF THE MAN IN THE Street, By 
Eimar O’Duffy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Purse or Darkness. By Edward Noble. Jarrolds. 7s. 64, 

Maipens Turee. By Curtis Yorke. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d, 

Nosg. By Eliot Crawshay Williams. Melrose, 
s. 6d. 

THROUGH Giass. By E. Maria Albanesi. Collins, 
s. 6d. 

Braves. By George Barr McCutcheon. Bodley Head. 7s. 64. 

PIN ca By Margery Maitland Davidson. Hutchinson. 
s. 

Dewprops. By Margaret Kennedy. Heinemann. 1s. 

bays AND THE Spirit. By Beatrice Sheepshanks. Benn, 
s. 6d. 

Tue Frencn Wire. By Dorothy Graham. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Turn or THE Roap. By Dorothy Howard Rowlands, 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 

A Litrte Less tHan Gops. By Ford Madox Ford. Duck 
worth, 7s. 6d. 

Humprum. By Harold Acton. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Att Asproap. By H. W. Yoxall. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Amateur Dramatic YgeaR Book, 1928-29. Edited by G. W. 
Bishop. Black, 5s. 

THe PRincIPLES OF CHRISTIAN ArT. By Percy Gardner, 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Suttivan. By Lillian Bradstock. Cecil Palmer. 
s. 

InvestING Mapg Easy. By Arnold Hore and Frederick W. 
Carter. Allen and ion 5s. 


{| Beginning with next week’s issue, ‘ The City’ 
will be enlarged to three columns weekly. The 
expansion of this feature has been demanded by its 
success; tests over a long period have proved its 
value. Readers are invited to submit their enquiries 
to the City Editor, who will deal with them personally. 


Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE | 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Tenor (Turkish) - 45 for 3/2 
Rgyptian Blend 20 for 2- 
De Reszke Turks - 20 for t}- 


American - 25 for 
American De Luxe - 25 for aj- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1}- 


J. MILLHOFF & CO, LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Ws 
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WITH THREE 
INTERESTING 
BOOKS 


Mr. NOEL DOUGLAS, 
PUBLISHER 


GT. ORMOND ST., w.c.1 


Star Turms By A. H. KOBER. Trans- 
lated from the German by G. J. RENIER. 
Fully illustrated by MeNDozA. Here is an 
extraordinary book by an extraordinary man 
who preferred a circus life to that of a univer- 
sity professor. He takes us straight into the 
ring, introduces us to famous personages, 
human and otherwise, reveals the secrets of 
many a marvel, and presents a ep of 
the circus world in general. . 6d. net 


Comment from the Countryside 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. The author of 
Village Idylls ’’ gives us a further volume 
of his inimitable sketches of those old-world 
Essex folk he has taught us to love. Illus- 
trated in half-tone. Ios. 6d. net 


The Foundations of Modern China 


By T’ANG LEANG-LI. Written with the 
outlook of a Chinaman, this is an objective 
and scholarly history leading us up to the 
problems facing us to-day. 12s. 6d. net 


“The whole book deserves close attention by all who wish 
to know what has happened and is happening in China and to 
understand the point of view of the victorious Kuo-Min Tang.” 
—Birmingham Mail. 


THE HOGARTH PRESS has just 
published these books :— 
ORLANDO By Virginia Woolf gs. 
TWELVE DAYS By V. Sackville-West 10s. 6d. 
PROUST By Clive Bell 58. 


HOGARTH LECTURES ON 
LITERATURE 
3/6 each 


No. 5. LYRICAL POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO HARDY 
By Professor H. J. C. Grierson 


No. 6. THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL 
By Edwin Muir 

No. 7. PHASES OF ENGLISH POETRY 
By Herbert Read 


HOGARTH ESSAYS 
2/6 each 
No. 14. PARNASSUS TO LET 
By Eric Walter White 
No. 15. IBSEN AND THE ACTRESS 
By Elizabeth Robins 
No. 16. THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC 
By Basil de Selincourt 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR 
SALE 


a gt Letters and Works of Lord Leighton. 2 vols. 


Gallery of Portraits. 7 vols. Handsomely bound in calf. 1833. 
4 
6 10s. 


Clarke. The et of George Baxter. Limited Edition in 
a case. a four-colour frontispiece, ‘* The 
Parting Look. 


his Sister. 1921. Limited to 200 copies. 


Golden Asse of Apuleius. Trans. by Adlington. 1913. £2 2s. 
Mrs. Jameson’s Works. Legends of the Monastic Orders, etc. 
6 vols. Full morocco. 1890. £4 10s. 


seg 3 's Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 58 vols. 
10 10s. 


Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 
Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 
Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 
Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. 


BOOKS WANTED 
Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw's Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 
Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1806. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


Please report an Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


#12 0s. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


DELUGE 


By S. FOWLER WRIGHT 
Author of “ The Island of Captain Sparrow.” 
HUGE SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
containing 
A NEW AND PROVOCATIVE PREFACE 


“ A new star has risen on the liter horizon—and 
like being a star of the first Mal 
Lynd Daily News): 


his romances 


“ Not since Mr. Wells wrote 
has a story-teller of Mr. Fowler 


Wright's vicar quality been seen. ve written 
n worlds, Mr. Fowler wv it creates one.” 
is, I say with- 


Edward Shanks (in the London es 
out hesitation, one the best books of its sort that have 
read for a dozen years or more.” 
Arnold Bennett (in the Evening ee © “He has genuine 
originality of outlook and invention, and, like Dumas, on 
is refreshed by a new inspiration. 
Gerald Gould (in The Observer 
well- and well-written,” 
Henry S. Canby (in the Saturday Review, New York): 
difficult to imagine Fs sing who will not be 
and stimulated al 

Dane (in ean Housekeeping): “A first-rate tale of 


TREMOLO 


By LEOPOLD SPERO 
Author of “‘ The Dreamer,” “‘ The Lovely Ladies.” 


A full-length 7s. 6d. Novel published at 3s. 6d. 
FOWLER WRIGHT Limited, 240 High Holborn, Londen, W.C.1 


“Tt is 
excited, 


adventure.” 


FOR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
We specialize in finding the unusual, the difficult and 
the out-of-print Book. Librarians and Students are 
invited to try the services we offer. Good Books 


W. HEFFER a SONS, LIMITED, CAMBRIDGE 
Tel.: 862. Telegrams: Heffer, Cambridge 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the tion 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Co tion—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 


mentioned in ‘New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 


1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of an 
edition sold only in sets. 

8. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Satrurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 347 

(Crosinc Date: First post, Thursday, November 15) 
DIVINES WHOSE NAMES ARE KNOWN TO EVERY WELL-READ BRITON ; 
THIS FIGURES IN A BOOK, OF THAT WHOLE BOOKS WERE WRITTEN. 
FIELDING AND WILLIAM COOMBE, WITH ROWLANDSON THE LIMNER, 
PORTRAYED THIS NOBLE PAIR, WHOSE GLORY GROWS NO DIMMER. 
World’s wonder—in its heart’s what some a tup would call. 
From port in China (South) detach the Scotchman small. 
3. A Jewess next curtail—high-minded, modest, meek. 
4. With corret, flute, and harp of this I’ve heard men speak. 
5. True, it invites to rest, but turn adrift that fellow. 
6. *Blooms in our ponds and streams, its colour golden- 
7. 
8 


yellow. 
. A famous Western lake in this succession’s hidden. 
Such were they found who to the marriage-feast were 
bidden. 


9. “‘ Behead him?’’ Nay, that crime would but beget 
another. 


10. Much joy the poet felt, to see one of his mother. 


11. A Northern group of stars, in which great Veca glows. 
12. Curtail a river that through hilly Devon flows. 


* The Latin name, please! 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 345 

Two GarDEN PLANTS THAT BLOSSOM VERY EARLY. 
1. A useful implement—thin, sharp, and curly. 
2. Take half the house in which our bees store honey. 
3. The place to go to when you want a bunny. : 
4. Saucy, and in it lurks a high-class fish. 
5. Wielded aforetime by the son of Kish, 
6. Waxy: it has its monkey up, I see. 
7. An island vintage good for you and me. 
8. Administered with care, it should not harm us. 
9. °Tis here the artist paints the scenes that charm us. 
10. Kinsman, beheaded, you would yield me joy. 
1l. Clip at each end bird known to every boy. 
12. Sage, sensible: my heart men eat with pleasure. 
13. Richness, abundance, almost passing measure. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 345 


C orkscre W 
H Ive 
R abbit-warre N 
In sole nT 
S  ceptr E 
T on R* *Waxy is for angry; and to have 
M_ adeir A one’s monkey up means to be in a bad 
A nestheti C temper. 
Ss tudi Oo 
elatio N 
rO b In 
Sa pie nT 
E xuberanc E 


Acrostic No, 345.—The winner is ‘‘ Doric,’’ Dr. Robbs, Vine 
House, Grantham, who has selected as his prize ‘ The Man Who 
Broke the Bank,’ by Charles Coborn, published by Hutchinson, 
and reviewed in our columns on October 27 under the title ‘ The 
Music Hall.’ Forty-three other competitors named this book, 
23 chose ‘ My Brother Jonathan,’ 9 ‘ Hans Staden: The True 
History of his Captivity, 1557,’ etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—Bolo, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, W. H. Carter, 
J. Chambers, J. R. Cripps, E. G. H., Farsdon, Glamis, G, H, 
Hammond, Iago, Jeff, John Lennie, Madge, Martha, Margaret, 
Met, F. C. Orpet, Peter, Rand, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, 
A. R. Wheeler, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, A. de V, 
Blathwayt, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt, 
Brown, Brevis, Miss Carter, C. E. H. S., Ceyx, Chailey, Clam, 
Alice Crooke, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, D. L., Dolmar, C. w, 
Ellis, Falcon, G. M. Fowler, E. W. Fox, Jop, H. C. M., Lepus, 
Lilian, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. G. Maxwell, George W. Miller, 
M. I. R., Miss Moore, Mopes, M. T., N. O. Sellam, Ursula 
d’Ob, Remmap, Rho Kappa, G. H. Rodolph, Shorwell, Sisyphus, 
St. Ives, Sydney, Terra, Thora. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, M. de Burgh, C. C. J, 
Elizabeth, Cyril E. Ford, A. R. Fordham, Ganesh, Hanworth, 
Miss Kelly, W. Ernest Groves, E. Knox Linton, 
Morgan, Polamar, Spyella, Stucco, Twyford, Mrs. Violet G, 
Wilson, Zyk. All others more. 

Dotmar.—You are right in correcting your first solution of 
Light 3; one might have to wait'a long time for a rabbit to 
pass along a Run. 

Licut 5.—To wield the Sceptre, as ‘‘ Martha” points out, 
means ‘‘ to govern with supreme command, to exercise 
sovereignty.”” It is a common phrase; we do not usually speak 
of wielding a Share, Stone, Spade, Sabre, Sickle, etc. Wil] 
A. E. please note. 

Licut 6.—Jerboa, Nony, and others did not perceive the catch 


—the ‘‘ click ’’—in this Light. Mr. John Lennie quotes from 
The. Heathen Chinee :— 


And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers—that’s wax. 


Licut 7.—Marsala is accepted, and for Light 8 Tomtit, 


Crayke, M. Burcu, Stucco.—Eranthis biemalis, Salisb., 
is commonly called Winter Aconite. I have never met with 
Wintry Aconite.”’ 


Licut 8.—If I had said “‘ Administered in minute doses it may 
act as a tonic,’’ then Arsenic would have answered this Light; 
but it is, or ought to be, well known that Anesthetics may 
produce fatal results if not “* administered with care.” It may 
interest solvers to know that while 48 gave Arsenic, 50 gave 
Anesthetic. Antiphlogistic and Aspic were also given. 


NEWTEX 


has been authorised by SCOT- 
LAND YARD as suitable for 
use in all public conveyances 
in the METROPOLITAN 
POLICE AREA 


Newtex can be promptly delivered, in any 
quantity. Expert advice and every assist- 
ance is given to Purchasers 
Newtex means rebate on your insur- 
ance through the ‘‘ LION’ Assurance Co. 


Write for Price List 
Sole Selling Agents: ENGLAND'S PREMIER GLASS FIRM 


M. LTD. 
20-23 Charles St., Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1. 
*Phone: HOLBORN 265! (6 Lines). 

Mason & Con 26 Britannia Street, King's Crom, 
O. ‘Barres Cos Hesthman’'s Yard, Parson gus 
Pt ): and 30a; Fulham 
Wm, Rasey, Loveridge Road, Kilburn, N.W.6, Phone: Maids 

Vale lines). 
J. M, Newton & Andrewartha, Ltd., Manor Street, Plymouth, 


No. 1515. 
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40 qHE TOP OF BEN NEy, 


S 


PRICES :. 
Austin “Seven” from £125 
Austin “ Twelve ” from £245 
Austin “Sixteen” 

“ Light Six” from £295 
Austin “ Twenty ” from £395 


All Front Screens of Triplex 
Glass 


LONGBRIDGE 
BIRMINGHAM} 


London Showrooms: . 
479-483, Oxford Street, W. 1, and 
Holland Park Hall, W.11 


BUY BRITISH GOODS 


NOTHER wonderful 
triumph for the Austin 
Seven ! On Saturday, October 
6th, Mr. George F. Simpson, 
an amateur driver, and passen- 
ger, made the conquest of 
Britain’s highest mountain 
(4,406 ft. above sea level) in 
an Austin Seven, taking only 
7 hours 23 minutes in the 
ascent, thus beating the record 
set by a far more powerful car 
by 22 minutes. The descent was 
accomplished in 1 hour and 
55 minutes in the same day ! 


In spite of the most appalling road 


conditions, this wonderful achievement 
was carried out with a standard “ Seven’ 
and nota single spare was used. Surely 
a great-little car which is “game’ 
enough for such a task as Ben Nevis 
is well worth your ownership! Send 
to-day for the illustrated booklet, 
which fully describes the Austin Seven. 


by the “Seven” are to be found in 
all Austin Models. 


4? Reap the AUSTIN MAGAZINE & = 


a. W. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ARKETS have continued to display a some- 
M what irregular tendency—a state of affairs 

assisted by the section of the popular Press 
which presumably considers it a duty to find a fresh 
sensation for its front page daily. It is certainly 
unfortunate for small investors that the conditions on 
the Stock Exchange were considered a suitable sub- 
ject for shrieking headlines. Every thinking person 
has realized for some time that speculation in low- 
priced industrials was being carried too far, and for 
many weeks the public have been warned. This warn- 
ing was proving effective, inasmuch as the open posi- 
tion was being considerably reduced with prices 
gradually falling. To hasten the fall by alarming and 
sensational articles may be a spectacular method to 
employ, but it is certainly not in the public interest : 
it may lead to a rush of selling by frightened 
holders which might result in panic. Fortunately 
this result was not achieved last week. There is little 
doubt that a considerable amount of the recent specu- 
lation was caused by flamboyant and exaggerated 
reports of the fortunes that were being made on the 
Stock Exchange. Unfortunately there are many 
people who slavishly believe every word they read 
in their newspapers, and having read that fortunes 
were to be picked up quite easily on the Stock 
Exchange, saw no reason why they should not do a 
little collecting for themselves. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 


A feature of late has been the continued demand 
for the shares of the British Columbia Power Cor- 
poration, to which on several occasions I have drawn 
attention. During recent years utility companies of 
this nature have proved good investments inasmuch 
as their expansion has led to substantial capital 
appreciation. Unfortunately the general body of 
shareholders in this country have failed to realize 
the advantages of investments of this nature, with 
the result that the rises in the shares of such com- 
panies as Brazil Traction, Barcelona Traction, Shaw- 
ingan Power and Quebec Power have not to any great 
extent benefited home investors. It seems, however, 
that the possibilities of such investments are at last 
being appreciated, for although the bulk of the buying 
of British Columbia Power shares has emanated from 
Canada, there has been a fair demand this side. The 
British Columbia Power Corporation, operating in the 
vicinity of Vancouver, appears to possess amazing 
possibilities for future expansion. It must be realized 
that an investment of this nature only shows a small 
yield, its attraction lying in the possibilities of capital 
appreciation which it possesses. 


TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 


Dealings started this week in the British American 
Tobacco Company’s new subsidiary, the Tobacco 
Securities Trust. It will be remembered that share- 
holders of the British American Tobacco Company 
received a bonus of one £1 ordinary share and one 
5s. deferred share in this new Trust for every eight 
British American Tobacco shares held. Dealings 
opened in the neighbourhood of £4 for the ordinary 
shares, and in the deferred shares at £1 5s. for the 
5s. shares. So the value of the bonus to British 
American Tobacco shareholders was considerable. 
A surprising feature, however, in connexion with 
this Trust was the fact that its directors were given 
the right to take up 500,000 of its deferred shares 
at 5s. on consenting to remain directors of the Trust 
for a period of five years. As dealings in these shares 
started at £1 5s., it will be seen that this concession 
to the directors involved a bonus of £500,000. These 
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are indeed exceptionally generous terms. It is to he 
hoped that lesser companies will not emulate this 
innovation of so richly rewarding directors before they 
have justified even their directors’ fees. Presumably 
it would have been a simple matter to have issued 
these 5s. shares at a premium of at least 15s. to the 
general public or to British American Tobacco share. 
holders. This amazing bonus to the directors deprives 
the company of a reserve derived from share premiums 
of something like £375,000. 


WILLEY AND CO. 


Dealings have started this week in the shares of 
Willey and Company Limited. The original firm from 
which Willey and Company Limited was evolved 
was founded in the year 1868 by the late Henry 
Frederick Willey, and was converted into a private 
limited liability company in 1903; it is now a public 
Company. The principal manufactures of Willey and 
Company Limited are wet and dry gas meters of all 
kinds, station gas meters, gas holders, purifiers, and 
almost every description of plant for the manufacture 
and distribution of gas. They also make iron and steel 
constructional work and heavy and light engineer. 
ing work. The company also owns the whole of the 
shares in the Vulcan Stove Company Limited, manv- 
facturers of gas cookers, gas fires, water heaters, and 
almost every description of gas heating and cooking 
apparatus. The net profits of the business owned by 
the Company show an average for the last five years of 
454,201, while the profit for the six months to 
June 30 last amounted to £36,893. The issued capital 
of the Company consists of 125,000 7% cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each and 350,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each. Both classes of shares are con- 
sidered desirable investments, and for this reason 
attention is drawn to them. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


Shareholders in the United Molasses Company have 
been informed that their directors propose to increase 
the capital of the company and that they are to receive 
the right to subscribe for one new Ordinary share at 
42 10s. for every complete four shares that they now 
hold. They will be wise to exercise their rights and 
take up their new shares. The prospects of this com- 
pany appear excellent, and although the price has risen 
very substantially since attention was first drawn to 
them in these notes, over a period of years, they 
should reward their holders by paying substantial divi- 
dends and appreciating materially in price. 


QUICKTHO 


Shareholders in Quicktho (1928) Limited, the manu- 
facturers of the popular window winders for railway 
carriages, omnibuses, motor cars, etc., having sanc- 
tioned the increase in the capital of their company 
to £125,000, are now being offered the right to apply 
for ond new share at par for each existing share held. 
At the current market price this constitutes a substan- 
tial bonus. Shareholders should take up these new 
shares, as the company is believed to be making 
headway and is likely to pay substantial divi 
dends in the future. Not only is the home business 
steadily expanding, but the prospects abroad, particu- 
larly in France, where a factory has been secured 
production will shortly commence, are equally good. 


BURNDEPT 


There are many examples of how successful com- 
panies have proved after reorganization; Dunlops, 
Marconi and Vickers come to mind. In this class atten 
tion is drawn to-day to Burndept Wireless shares. The 
Burndept Wireless Company had a disastrous past 
and has recently been drastically reorganized. It 's 
believed that the reorganized company is making 
great headway and that the new shares are decidedly 
attractive at their present level. 
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FINANCE 


FOR THE BUILDING ‘TRADES 


Believing there are great possibilities for ex- 
pansion of sound undertakings engaged in the 
manufacture of Buil Materials, 
Machinery 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS & FINANCE Co., Ltd. 


are at all times prepared to consider proposals 
for providing additional Capital for development. 


Address all Enquiries to; 
THE MANAGING DIRECTOR — 


THE BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 
& FINANCE CO., LTD. 


5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C2. 
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Company Meeting 


NORTHERN NIGERIA (BAUCHI) 
TIN MINES 


The AnnuaL GENERAL Meetinc of the shareholders of 
Northern Nigeria (Bauchi) Tin Mines, Ltd., was held on 
November 6 at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
Mr. G. Temple Harris (the Chairman) presiding. 

The representative of the Secretaries (The Anglo-Oriental 
and General Investment Trust, Ltd.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—It is usual to take 
the directors’ report and accounts as read, and I propose 
that we should do so to-day. That being agreed to, I will 
deal with the balance-sheet first. The capital of the company, 
both authorised and issued, is unchanged. Creditors at 
£11,278 are within £250 of the same figure as in the pre- 
ceding year. and are largely accounted for by income-tax, which 
amounts to £9,102. The reserve fund, with the addition 
sanctioned at the last general meeting, now stands at the 
satisfactory figure of £100,000 and we do not propose to 
make any additional transfer this year, but we have placed 
a further very substantial sum to depreciation of buildings, 
machinery and plant, which, despite the expenditure during 
the past five years of no less than £23,818, have been written 
_— within that period from £183,864 13s. 8d. to under 

165,000. 

The remaining figures on that side of the balance-sheet 
do not, I think, call for any further remark, and on the 
other side property account is unaltered at £147,685, which I 
suggest is a low value to place against the whole of our 
property, containing as it does some 7,170 tons of proved 
reserves, with considerable areas not yet prospected, from which 
we may confidently anticipate that a substantial additional 
tonnage will be obtained. 

Taking development and prospecting account next, the 
expenditure during the year is £1,070 18s. against £2,301 
2s. 10d. in the previous year, and we have written off £3,355 
13s. 4d. reducing the figure against that account to £16,481 5s. 
as against £18,766 Os. 4d in the previous account. 

Investments are unchanged, and debtors and debit balances 
for Londen are £3,802 8s. 9d. against £6,850 12s. 7d. in the 
previous year and are principally composed of £2,031 13s. 3d. 
due on account of tin realization and £800 for insurance paid 
in advance. 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, it is to be 
regretted that for the first time for several years mining 
expenses, although still gratifyingly low, show an increase, 
being £43 lls. 2d. per ton, against £37 3s. 2d. in the previous 
year. There is very little doubt that mining expenses for 1926- 
1927 at £37 3s. 2d. were abnormally low, those for the previous 
year being £51 12s. 9d. and in the year before that £57 Os. 7d. 
and it is some satisfaction to be able to say that one of the 
reasons for the increase in costs is that a portion of the ground 
worked during the year under review was of considerably 
lower grade than any we have treated in the past. 

I should point out that, owing to the low price of the 
metal, our tin realized £308,416 12s. 4d. against £352,502 
14s. 2d. in the previous year, although, as a matter of fact, we 
sold this year 72 tons more than last year. This is a reduction 
of no less than £44,000, and producing companies like our- 
selves must, on an occasion such as this, realize how very 
unsettling are these continued ups and downs in the price of 
the commodity we produce. 

The final net profit for the year amounts to £144,355 8s. 11d, 
to which must be added the carry-forward from 1926-27 of 
£36,524 10s. 4d, making a distributable balance of £160,361 
Os. 8d, and on page 4 of the directors’ report we state how it 
is proposed to deal with this sum. After allowing for the 
interim dividends already paid and the directors’ percentage 
of profits, we propose a final dividend of 20 per cent. which, 
less income-tax, will absorb £48,000, leaving the increased 
sum of £45,625 5s. 9d. to be carried forward to the next 
Account, and with the payment of this dividend, we are paying 
first interim dividends for this year of 15 cent. on the 
Preference and 5 per cent. on the Ordinary died. 

These interim dividends, which are the same as those paid 
last year, are based upon the present rate of output and are, 
we consider, justified, although as you are aware, the average 
price for the metal during the first four months of the current 
financial year has been considerably lower than that of the 
corresponding period of last year. First interim distributions, 
however, are generally only a relatively small part of the 
dividends paid for the whole year, and we have taken the 
precaution to increase our carry-forward, which, at £45,625, 
represents not much less than 20 per cent. on both classes 
of shares, and we are not, of course, without hope of some 
little recovery in the price of tin the remaining two- 
thirds of our current financial year. (Hear, hear.) Under 
these circumstances we see mo occasion to penalise the 
Ordinary shareholders by taking the ultra-conservative course 
of reverting to our former practice of confining the first 
interim dividend to the Preference shareholders. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts which was carried unanimously, and 
the proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and directors. 
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“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


SOLICITORS’ 
JOURNAL 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


If you want to be familiar 
with all matters affecting 


ENGLISH LAW 


READ 


* The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


If you want to get into 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL PRO- 
FESSION in Great Britain 


Advertise in 


PRACTICE 


* The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
"Phone: Holborn 1853. 


“*THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT 
ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED PAPER OF 
THE PROFESSION.” 

—The Hon. Mr. JUSTECE McCARDIE. 
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Episodes of the Month 
Ten Years Ago—Marshal Foch tells the Story 
of the Armistice 
By STEPHANE LAUZANNE, Editor-in-Chief of Le Matin 
November 11th By VISCOUNT SANDON, M.P. 
German Influence in Ireland 
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